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OF THE UNITED STATES 


LET us raise up a 


standard to which 


the wise and honest 


can repair— 


GEORGE WASHINGTO 


NEA Stare : ; 
. COURTESY PAUL Jr. HIGHSCHOOL, D. ¢, 





MORE THAN 1000 SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED FAR EAST BOOKS 
AS BASIC MATERIAL 


In recent months numerous educators have 
pointed out in public addresses and profes- 
sional articles the regrettable neglect of the 
Far East in the available schoolbooks in the 
social studies, particularly in history and geog- 
raphy. Many schools which are using the Far 
East series have introduced them as an in- 
tegral part of social studies courses. Where 
the program of studies is less flexible, admin- 
istrators are using them to supplement the 
prescribed reading in those subjects. Teachers 
who recognize the need for the information 
find no serious difficulty in making use of these 


Announcing 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking ; age-old barriers of moun- 
tains, oceans, and deserts have less significance, 
Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. 
“Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for 
the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities 
of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, 
weather, natural regions, populations, economic de- 


intensely interesting texts. velopment, and natural resources of the world, all 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS points of which are but a few days away from your 
Marguerite A. Stewart Elizabeth Allerton Clark airport. 


LANDS DOWN UNDER More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
CHANGING CHINA C. Hartley Grattan some of them full-page, make this brief course 
George E. Taylor 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA — — oe - 
Kate L. Mitchell and or supplementary use in any socia -science 
MODERN JAPAN Kumar Goshal course. Use it now. 
William H. Chamberlin 


Net Price 30¢ 
List Price 40¢ plus Transportation 


Order the Books You Need Now 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co. 


1808 Washington Avenue New York Chicago San Francisco 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Boston Toronto London 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 





New Mathematics Textbooks for Grades 7 and 8 


with many noteworthy features 


FUNDAMENTAL T 
MATHEMATICS 





By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, I 

and Rolland R. Smith ‘i 

ae ; Ch) 

ieee: A new, well-rounded course which emphasizes training in quan- SW 

Effective in developing titative thinking and skill in the use of the fundamental opera- te 

POWER IN tions. It applies mathematics to fresh, stimulating problems an 

MATHEMATICAL in varied and wide fields of activity including aspects of aviation of 
REASONING and industry appropriate for the age level. Constant challenge 


and inductive treatment—a laboratory technique—are used 


whenever possible to lead the student to do his own thinking. ne 

A aa The ample, well-organized practice in computation is reenforced on 
IN COMPUTATIONAL by a diagnostic-remedial program which helps the student to C 
ABILITIES overcome his individual difficulties. sti 

su 


World Book Company th 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
SS is 
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for the TEACHER 
for the LIBRARIAN 


30 Volumes of Timely, __ 
Authentic Facts ms 


AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE WORK 











Revised to Meet an Urgent Reference Need! 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


T has been observed that more changes 
have taken place during the past decade 
than during the entire last century. Cata- 
clysmic events and forces have worked 
sweeping changes in the arts, the sciences, 
technology, and industry; in social, political, 
and economic patterns; and in the destinies 
of hemispheres. 

In this tremendous upheaval has come a 
need for accurate and current information 
on a great variety of subjects. The EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA editorial 
staff has worked strenuously to chronicle, 
summarize, and interpret these events, 
these forces, these changes. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
is enthusiastically endorsed by educational 


institutions throughout the country as an accu- 
rate and consistently useful encyclopedia. Itis 
priced with consideration for school 


and library budgets. 
Fill out and mail coupon today for 


FRE beautiful 36 page illustrated book- 


let, “America's Reference Work." 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 







2 West 45th Street. Dept. NEA, New York, 19, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 36 page booklet, | 
| “America’s Reference Work’’ describing the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, | 
| | 
Oa aetna ! 
| 

> See 
| 
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American’ craftsmanship 
still serves young America 


_. learned the lessons of liberty in thou- 
sands of classrooms, at desks and seats 
made by American Seating Company craftsmen. 


Now, these young men learn the stern arts of 
air warfare on the stout airplane wings produced 
by the same “American” artistry. And many of 
the most famous combat and trainer planes are 
equipped with pilot seats designed and built by 
American Seating Company. 


With Victory, these men will return—our solid 
citizens of tomorrow. 


Then, they will demand the best in public 
seating for enriched educational, religious and 
recreational programs which they will do much 
to shape. “American” will satisfactorily supply 
those needs as they have for 
more than half a century. 


DRAFT EVERY IDLE DOLLAR INTO 
U. S. WAR BONDS! 


edmoiucan Sealing Company 


VORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Who will design the 


BEST postwar projector? 


You will...in fact, you’ve been de- 
signing it ever since you first used a 
motion picture projector in your class- 
room. 


Because your weeds .. . your hopes 
for ever finer instruments . . . clearer 
screen images ... more convenience 
have always been carefully translated 
into practical improvements for B&H 
projectors. 


And during all these months while 
our entire production has been helping 
win the war, you haven’t stopped shink- 
ing of conveniences you'd like in your 
next school projector. If you have some 
suggestions for additions or changes, 
let us know what they are . . . BKH 
research never stops in its work of 
interpreting your hopes in logical, work- 
able, necessary improvemeats. 

These improvements wil] be part of 
the BEST postwar projector .. < the 
one you are designing now. 


It will be a Filmo Projector ... made 
by Bell & Howell. 


Bell & Howell Company 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


GUIDEPOSTS TO TOMORROW'S 
FINER FILM INSTRUMENTS 


Filmo Slide Master = Filmo Master 
Film Slide 16mm. 
Projector Silent Projector 


Sound & Silent 
Projector 








Civics and social science 
classes have found real stim- 
ulation in the Filmosound 
Library series on the world 
at work. Most of America’s 
great industries are repre- 
sented. A scene from The 
Harbor is shown here. Send 
for the Filmosound Library 
Catalogs and Educational 
Utilization Digest for other 
titles. 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


Optionics 


a 


BELLé HOWELL 





*Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec- 
trONics... mechanICS, It is re- 
search by Bell & Howell in these 
three related sciences to accom- 
plish many things never before 
obtainable. Today Opti-onics is 
a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will 
be a SERVANT. 


ee | 
i Bell & Howell Company, | 
1 1854 LarchmontAve.,Chicago!3 1 
Please send Filmosound Library | 
Catalogs and Educational Utili- | 
I zation Digest. | 


Ne ee er 
| Address... ......-eeesereer' 1 
DE camedisaipeed State...+ 

Bcccccncesssnnes l 
i Requested by poeery 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechanlCS 


PRECiSION- 
MADE BY 
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ealize your heritage: < 
he right to leisure! 


When you close the classroom for the day, do you face 
pleasure-filled hours of leisure enjoyment? Or are you 
faced with tedious hours of endless lesson copying 
and marking—night-time drudgery no teacher need 
plod through again? 

When the classroom day is over, then should come 
ily the hours that belong to you! Leisure hours. Happy 

hours. Your hours in which to relax. 

Ditto is helping teachers everywhere to make their 
right to leisure come true. For Ditto Workbooks result 
in better work from pupils, eliminate the need of 

9 lesson copying, banish those tiring hours of lesson 
| marking—inspire students and teachers alike to class 
improvement and self-improvement! 


WRITE NOW FOR NEW DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG—FREE 


Send the coupon below NOW for actual Ditto lesson 
samples to use in class. Ask for the new catalog on 
modern teaching practice and test materials. Get the 
facts about Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover- 
ing most subjects for all grades. You'll be amazed 
and delighted! 


DITTO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


































he 


nd 
ry 
al Today, as always, genuine 
er Ditto materials are available 





for keeping previously sold 
gelatin and liquid type ma- 
chines operating at Ditto’s 
top efficiency. 


DITTO, Inc. 
646 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “‘New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
My class is: Primary (_ ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School (_ ) 








NEW DITTO Po’ 55 wihatinaive wade. 
ooks cover most subjects. Sen 
WORKBOOKS coupon for full particulars, 
$1.00 uP including practice and test ma- 
7 terials, and complete list of titles 
comprising Ditto’s library for 
all grades. 


POPPERS EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE Ee 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


from all former presentations of geography, this one pro- 
jects the study of nations and peoples today wholly from 
the modern global concept of the earth. 


It is the modern geography needed to equip young Ameri- 
cans to live in our changing world, where airplane and radio 
have revolutionized our concepts of trade, transportation, 


Publishers 


Will Your Students 
enter the Post-War World 
Prepared? 


“DEMOCRACY’S FUTURE lies in the present educa- 
tion of youth. We won the last war but lost the 
peace. This time educators are laying the founda- 
tion for a better future. In so doing, they are mak- 
ing sure that the tools of knowledge are at hand. 


The 20-volume 1943 


BOOK oF KNOWLEDGE 


is one answer 


Teachers, school administrators, child psychologists 
and school librarians select The Book of Knowledge 
because its simple style, short sentences and easy vo- 
cabulary make this proven children’s favorite refer- 


ence work useful with minimum teacher guidance. © 


Maroon artcraft binding .. $79.50 


centers of commerce and industry, and human relations. 


FREE—USE THE COUPON to become acquainted with 
the 1943 copyright printing of THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Recommended for its psychological 
approach to the mental development of grade-age children. 


r--— 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
{School and Library Division} 


2 West 45th Street, New York, 19, N. Y. 


Mail me without obligation, literature descriptive 
of the 1943 copyrighted edition of the BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Name. 


Address 


(NEA—2-44) 
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says 
"Look it up 
| in WINSTON” 


The WINSTON 
DICTIONARY 


An edition 
for EVERY need 


FOR SCHOOLS — For interme- 

diate and junior high school 
: pupils. 46,000 terms defined. 

ADVANCED EDITION— For 

high school students. 100,000 

terms defined. 

COLLEGE EDITION No. 3—For 


college students. 100,000 terms 
defined. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION No. 1 
—For teacher’s desk use. Ap- 
pendix of informative material. 
100,000 terms defined. 


Have you seen the DANNY DICTION 
quiz booklets? Write for sample copies 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


COMPANY __ 
1006-1016 Arch St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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NUMBER STORIES — STUDY ARITHMETICS 
by Studebaker, Findley, Knight, Ruch 
and William S. Gray, Reading Director 





An Arithmetic Program which offers... 





See the February issues 


A complete teaching pattern for every step of in- of School Briefs iil. 


struction from first grade on. .. y 
mary Activities for W.C. 


Experimentally developed improvements in method 


‘ nage Findley’s articles on 
to help secure all-round arithmetic competence. 


meaning in arithmetic. 







SHSAG2 3 «= SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY = xew You's 










Textbooks for today 


Effective 
Sound 
Dependable 





Meeting the teacher's 
every need 



























THRILLING! 
EDUCATIONAL! 


FRANK BUCK’S 
JUNGLE CAVALCADE 


16 mm. Sound Film Feature 


The most outstanding ager i | 
wild animal thrills oak showal Sta 
in the heart of the Malay Jungle Com 
bines all the great sequences fom 
“BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE.” 
“WILD CARGO” and “FANG AND | 
CLAW.” 8 REELS. Rental: $15 Spot 
Booking—$12.50 Series Booking, | 












Send for latest catalog listin 
Entertainment and Educational Sub 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-2, New York 19 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 


AL nq . ae Secondary and 


Elementary 


TEAC H ERS Schools. Good 
A G EF N CY candidates in 


demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED 1885 S 4 
for information 





H Office: 
25 eat bechaaw Bivd. Member 
Chicago N.A.T.A, 
Corresponding Agencies : 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Ofticnad College of Education 


TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nurseryschool and child care centers. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-B__ EVANSTON, ILL. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










 WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the, 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and _ writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 



























Both books have been prepared 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ee 
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ASK THE WEATHER MAN SAVING 


For Teaching Air-Age Geography 
WORLD MAP United States-centered, Azi- 
muthal equidistant polar projection 
WORLD MAP North Pole-centered, Azimu- 
thal equidistant polar projection 
GLOBES in new cradle style mounting 


The air age is already here and air-age education 
must be added to the many other phases of educa- 
tion. The new air-age maps and globes keep the 
approach to this new era fresh and vital. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


For full descriptions and colored illus- 
tration see our new C43 catalog. Clip this 
announcement, check your interest, and 
mail for your copy and special informa- 
tion on visual aids for: 


ase ene BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


'[] HISTORY AND CIVICS [] BIOLOGY 
(J HEALTH [] LANGUAGE Series of Unitexts 


A. J. NYSTROM (> ae. 3333 Elston Ave. Authors of Series: Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough 
& CO. ae WWwy Chicago 18, tll. Fifty-seven (57) Science Unitexts are now available for your 


basic science program in the elementary and junior high 
grades. Complete list of titles is given below. 

Because it is published in the form of numerous, small single- 
unit books, the Unitext Science Program can be adapted to 
any course of study. 


PRIMARY 


Animals Round the Year Plants Round the Year 
An Aquarium Water Appears and Disap- 
Doing Work pears 


Discriminating Educators Insect Parade, The 
INTERMEDIATE 
look to BECKLEY-CARDY on — 


Animal Travels Plant and Animal Partner- 


for their requirements Animals of Yesterday ships 


Animals of the Seashore Plant Factories 
Animals We Know Reptiles 
aay oe ow lh lee for Classroom and Birds Saving Our Wild Life 
i Clouds, Rain, and Snow Seeds and Seed Travels 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND LIBRARY Dependent Plants Sky Above Us, The 
EQUIPMENT. Earth A Great Storehouse Sound 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, custom- Electricity Scientist and His Tools, The 
made to fit individual requirements. Fire Spiders 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS to fit every Fishes _—" Stories Read from the Rocks 
need and budget. a oe hw sal . — Heat and 
Garden and Its Friends, e Yolc 
eee — BULLETIN BOARDS — framed Garden Indoors Toads and Frogs 
. Gravity Trees 
WINDOW SHADES, both cotton duck and darkening. Insects and Their Ways Wess 
Made to your specifications. Living Things What Things are Made Of 
BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: Text- Machines You As a Machine 
books, supplementary readers, workbooks and visual 


aid materials. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HEKTOGRAPHS AND DUPLICATORS for econom- Ask the Weatherman Insect Societies 
Pa reproduction of lessons, records, charts, etc. Balance In Nature Life Through the Ages 
IPLOMAS, indivi i Beyond the Solar System Light 
and lithographed ‘ide ee THE HOUSE OF Earth’s Changing Surface Our Ocean of Air 
requirements. DEPENDABLE Earth’s Nearest Neighbor Soil 
SERVICE Fire, Friend and Foe Sun and Its Family, The 
Write for descriptive folders Heat Ways of the Weather, The 


VISIT “ RamoracTontas Insect Friends and Enemies 
our Display Booths at the Regional a . . . 
Conferences of A.AS.A. of the NEA. j 4 List Price, Any Title ... $0.32 


NEW YORK Feb. 22-24—Space C-30 
CHICAGO Feb. 28-Mar. 1—Space 8 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. / | * Row, Fe &¢ 7 ; 4 


1632 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 16, ILL. EVANSTON. ILL! 
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Rolling for War 


Two years and two months of war . . . and the Mimeograph duplicator has 














been rolling out the paper work, helping schools with their big wartime job. 


Crowded classrooms, the shortage of teachers, changing programs, and all 
the many war-related activities carried on in the school have stepped up 


duplicating needs to such an extent that some schools now find their 


I 
in 


Mimeograph equipment working under strain. 


If this is the situation in your school, if your Mimeograph duplicator is 
too old, or is not adequate to take care of your present needs, we suggest you 


write us. It may be that we can help you. For further information mail the 





coupon to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. eo IE 
—— 7 
_ —— 
ae say? ept os \n 018 for = 
_—— _< AN a" chic ¢ dea = 
,\.B ~~ Jac son *cator i - 
@ , \ = rr Mimeot a , af ” ie \ 
Qur eS eh 
f > M 1 mM e O a r a Pp h ; our needs: sn TTT cle oy \ 
_— 4 eR iE es 
. ars ae a 5 
or elie wwe a 
CI duplicator ne, eee 
sone? _ 
a er ae oT atl 
\ ro) a 
Mimeocrapu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. — 
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February 1944 


THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION 


OODROW WILSON wrote under the above title an 
W essay which deserves a place along with Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address and Washington’s Fare- 
well as one of the great documents of American 
liberty. It appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
August 1923. Mr. Wilson was conscious of the 
worldwide unrest and had given much thought to 
the forces which, gathering head for generations, 
produced the Russian Revolution. He pointed out: 

It is to be noted as a leading fact of our time that it 
was against “capitalism” that the Russian leaders di- 
rected their attack. It was capitalism that made them 
see red; and it is against capitalism under one name or 
another that the discontented classes everywhere draw 
their indictment. 

There are thoughtful and well-informed men all over 
the world who believe, with much apparently sound 
reason, that the abstract thing, the system, which we 
call capitalism, is indispensable to the industrial support 
and development of modern civilization. And yet every- 
one who has an intelligent knowledge of social forces 
must know that great and widespread reactions like 
that which is now unquestionably manifesting itself 
against capitalism do not occur without cause or provo- 
cation; and before we commit ourselves irreconcilably 
to an attitude of hostility to this movement of the time, 
we ought frankly to put to ourselves the question, “Is 
the capitalistic system unimpeachable?” which is an- 
other way of asking, “Have capitalists generally used 
their power for the benefit of the countries in which 
their capital is employed and for the benefit of their 
fellowmen?” 

Is it not, on the contrary, too true that capitalists have 
often seemed to regard the men whom they used as 
mere instruments of profit, whose physical and mental 
powers it was legitimate to exploit with as slight cost 
to themselves as possible, either of money or of sym- 
pathy? Have not many fine men who were actuated 
by the highest principles in every other relationship of 
life seemed to hold that generosity and humane feeling 
Were not among the imperative mandates of conscience 
in the conduct of a banking business, or in the develop- 
ment of an industrial or commercial enterprise? 

And if these offenses against high morality and true 
citizenship have been frequently observable, are we to 
say that the blame for the present discontent and tur- 
bulence is wholly on the side of those who are in revolt 
against them? Ought we not, rather, to seek a way to 
remove such offenses and make life itself clean for 
those who will share honorably and cleanly in it? 


The unrest which Wilson described in 1923 con- 
tinued to grow until it led to Fascism in Italy and 


Nazism in Germany, which were subsidized by 
big capitalists in an effort to maintain and extend 
their position by force. This made war inevitable: 
As the war runs its awful course, the battle goes on 
not only between nations and empires, but within 
every country including our own. It is the eternal 
struggle between vested privilege and wider oppor- 
tunity for the masses. American influence is so 
strong thruout the world that our example counts 
for much. If we are to have a better world order, 
we must first see to it that we have a better social 
order right here at home. We must put our own 
house in order. This will not be easy. Under gov- 
ernment control and coordination, employment and 
national income have risen to new highs, but nearly 
half of our wage-earning population is either in the 
army or in war industries. The end of the war is 
certain to mean vast disemployment. People who 
have visited our armies thruout the world say the 
question men ask most is, “Will there be a job for 
me when I get home?” We cannot beg that question 
and have either security at home or respect abroad. 

As Wilson pointed out in 1923, “Our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it is redeemed 
spiritually.” If our country does not set in motion 
the spiritual, intellectual, and political processes 
necessary to maintain equality of opportunity, se- 
curity, and happiness for all our people, the rest 
of the world will turn in bitter disillusionment to 
other leadership and we shall lose an opportunity 
that comes but once in a thousand years. 

School people share with other citizens responsi- 
bility for understanding and helping to solve our 
many complicated problems, but the battle to main- 
tain adequate schools is their special charge. He 
who helps to fight that battle serves our country 
and humanity no less than he who labors in the 
armed forces. Nominating the right people in the 
primaries this spring is as important to our future 
as driving the Japs out of the right islands in the 
Pacific. No man should be elected to public office 
who will not support without reservation our free 
public schools. Only with a high level of character 
and intelligence shall we find the Road away from 


Revolution. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Education is the mother of civilization. 

* Our greatest asset is our faith in ourselves and our profes- 
sion. 

* By investing more in our own future we can lift standards 
of education for generations to come. 

* Ask yourselj: What have I done this month to help obtain 
the passage of S. 637-H.R. 2849? 

* If we do not go forward in this hour of crisis, we shall lose 
the leadership to others who are ready to go forward. 

* As long as a great number of public-school teachers are 
transient, immature, undertrained, and underpaid, the 
status of every educational worker will suffer. 

* Graduates from public highschools in Continental United 
States for 1941-42 are estimated by the Office of Education 
at 1,173,109, as compared with 1,143,246 reported for 
1939-40. 

HATS OFF TO PENNSYLVANIA! 


WE uap tue privilege of addressing the closing session 
of the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania Education 
Association at Harrisburg on December 29. President 
George E. Walk and Secretary Harvey E. Gayman and 
their associates have just closed an unusually successful year 
which will mark one of the important turning points in the 
history of the PSEA. Dues were increased from $1 to $2 a 
year. The state is over the top in its War and Peace Fund 
Campaign. With a quota of $46,400 it will raise more than 
$50,000. Pennsylvania leaders are looking forward to the 
NEA meeting in Pittsburgh next July. 


CONGRATULATIONS, WASHINGTON! 


THe wasHINcToN EDUCATION AssocIATION will be the 
first state association to adopt unified association member- 
ship thruout the state, if an amendment to its constitution 
sponsored by the King County Education Association is 
adopted. The proposed amendment reads: Active member- 
ship in the Washington Education Association shall be 
accompanied by active memberships in the local affili- 
ated unit and the National Education Association in all 
cases where reciprocal arrangements are assured. Every 
state association should adopt some such plan during the 
next few years. 


A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR 
BILLIONAIRES 


WE wave REcEIvED a proposal for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution to limit federal taxes in peace 
time on individuals, corporations, and inheritances to 25 
percent. Congress should investigate and give publicity to 
the source of the funds used to promote this dangerous 
proposal, which if adopted would greatly accentuate the 
tendency to concentrate the land and industry of this country 
in the hands of the few at the very time when we should 
be moving toward a better distribution of opportunity. 
Have we forgotten so soon the orgy of stock gambling that 
followed the adoption in 1926 of Secretary Mellon’s recom- 


mendation to reduce taxes on big incomes from 46 percent 
to 25 percent? 


WHY THIS JOURNAL IS THINNER 


Tue yournat during 1942 used more than 296 tons of 
paper. When the War Production Board issued order Ls 
requiring all magazines using more than 25 tons of Paper 
a year to reduce their 1943 use 10 percent below r942, Tye 
Journat was able to get thru the year by reducing the 
weight of text paper from 45 to 40 pound substance and by 
printing fewer extra copies—2,160,000 total copies for 1943 
as compared with 2,163,000 to serve a smaller membership 
in 1942. This saved some 26.8 tons of paper or the equivalent 
of a freight carload. When the order was revised this winter 
to require a reduction of 25 percent for 1944, the matter be- 
came more serious. With two and a half carloads less paper 
than in 1942 we must serve a substantially increased mem- 
bership. Accordingly paper weight has been still further 
reduced from 40 to 35 pound substance and the number of 
pages in this issue has been reduced from 48 to 40. We are 
sure our members join gladly in this sacrifice toward the 
winning of the war, which is made necessary by the reduc. 
tion in paper supply resulting from the labor shortage 
especially in the pulp forests and paper mills, and will look 
forward with us to the day when Tue Journat can be made 
much bigger and better than it has ever been. Meanwhile 
the editorial staff will do the best it can with what we have 
and will appreciate your suggestions. 


SAYS CHARLES H. JUDD ON THE WHOLESOME LIFE: 


Ir ts Necessary to point out the inadequacies of two 
generally accepted views regarding scholarship: First, the 
definition of the highest scholarship which is widely ac- 
cepted emphasizes specialization far more than breadth. 
There was a time when the men who were thought of as the 
most competent scholars were men of extensive acquaint- 
ance with the literatures of their own and other languages. 
It is recognized that the time has passed when anyone can 
hope to compass the whole or any large part of human 
learning. The present generation has magnified the im- 
portance of exhaustive knowledge in a narrow field. So 
thoroly is the present scholarly world committed to speciali- 
zation that no devotee of a particular field has the slightest 
hesitation in acknowledging his ignorance of what is going 
on in lines of inquiry and thought other than those which 
he pursues. 

The world owes much to the efforts of specialists. How- 
ever, modern concentration of attention on narrow fields 
often results in atrophied personalities. Somewhere in life 
there must be breadth and comprehensiveness of thinking, 
and there must be inclusiveness in action which gives full 
recognition to more than one limited interest. The most 
productive specialist ought to give attention to the duties 
of good citizenship and to all that makes life wholesome 
the family and in the community. 
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THE FIGHT FOR FEDERAL AID 





ter of the University of Denver is an 
opinion-finding organization. As such, 
it reports results of national surveys 
made by its personally-trained staff of 
over 200 interviewers thruout the United 
states. The Center works under a grant 
‘rom the Field Foundation and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. In a recent survey on 
federal support of education, its trained 
interviewers canvassed a nationwide 
cross-section of civilian adults, including 
the proper proportion in each geographic 
section of rich and poor, young and old, 
men and women, farm and city dwell- 
ers, Democrats and Republicans. They 
asked three important questions: 


T: National Opinion Research Cen- 


First, “Would you be in. favor of or be 
against having the federal government turn 
over a certain amount of money fo the 
tates every year for their schools?” Eight 
out of every ten were in favor of the federal 
government’s giving financial support to 
the schools. The reasons most emphasized 
by these people for federal aid to education 
were the need for equalizing educational 
opportunities, particularly between urban 
and rural schools and between the South 
and other sections of the country, and 
higher salaries for teachers so that our 
great public-school system would not col- 
lapse. 

The second question asked was: “Do 
you think that public-school systems should 
he mostly controlled by the federal govern- 
ment or mostly controlled by each state 
government?” Again eight out of every 
ten answered that public-school systems 
should be controlled by state governments. 
This answer is in keeping with the funda- 
mental principles embodied in federal aid 
bill S. 637-H. R. 2849. 

The third question was: “As far as you 
know, do all public schools in the United 
States have as much money as they need 
todo a good job?” Seven out of every ten 
answered “No, the schools do not have 
sufficient money to do a good job.” The 
legislation which we are now sponsoring 
seeks to help the schools get sufficient funds 
with which to do a good job. 


We are indebted to the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Denver for this disinterested and 
unbiased survey of public opinion con- 
ning federal support of education. 
The results indicate clearly that lay peo- 
ple as well as educators are aware of the 
“rlous situation facing public education 


The PEUPLE Favor Federal Aid 


and are anxious that something be done 
about it. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FACE DISASTER 


All of our people must face these 
startling facts and take appropriate ac- 
tion if we are to continue to have our 
great public-school system function as 
an efficient instrument in our democ- 
racy. Since Pearl Harbor 200,000 teach- 
ers have been forced out of the teaching 
profession in order to make a living. 
Teachers college enrolments have 
dropped 60 percent. Fifty thousand 
emergency teaching certificates have 
been issued this year—an increase of 
2000 percent. Forty-four thousand teach- 
ers—5 out of every 100—are still being 
paid less than $600 per year. That is less 
than $11.50 per week. Two hundred and 
fifty-four thousand teachers—3o out of 
every 100—are getting less than $1200 
per year. That is $23 per week. Living 
costs have risen more than 26 percent 
since 1939—teachers’ salaries less than 
10 percent. 

The children of this country are facing 
a tragic situation. Never before have 
so many teachers been forced out of the 
profession because of their inability to 
exist on their low salaries. Low salaries 
are also largely responsible for teachers 
college enrolments’ dropping more than 
60 percent. 

_In order to keep well-qualified teach- 
ers in the schools and to enlist the inter- 
est of young people in teaching as a 
career, it is necessary that teachers’ sal- 
aries be substantially increased. 

We must strengthen our schools now. 
After the war we shall need good schools 
as we have never needed them before. 
We urge everyone to give this matter 
careful attention and to take prompt 
action toward increasing the salaries of 
teachers in order that our schools which 
are our first line of defense for democ- 
racy may be strengthened. 


UNIFIED ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Whether we like it or not, we are liv- 
ing in an age of pressure groups. No 
matter how hazardous the situation is 
which faces our schools, nothing will be 
done about it unless those of us who 
are interested primarily in the education 
of youth assume the leadership in bring- 
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ing about action that will change the 
present situation. The National Educa- 
tion Association has created a Legisla- 
tive and Federal Relations Division. 
Several people are giving their entire 
effort to this work at the national head- 
quarters. The Director of the new Divi- 
sion is R. B. Marston, for the past five 
years Secretary of the West Virginia 
State Education Association. The Asso- 
ciate Director is Glenn Archer, for the 
past several years Director of Profes- 
sional Relations of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. The Assistant 
Director is Miss Agnes Winn, who has 
been active on the headquarters staff in 
working with classroom teachers. Dr. 
Dawson, Dr. DuShane, and myself, ' 
along with all other members of the 
headquarters staff, will continue to give 
much help in this field. 

A continuing effort is being made to 
encourage each state teachers association 
to organize a statewide setup for the 
promotion of federal legislation. This 
organization is to consist of a strong 
state committee, a Congressional Com- 
mittee in each Congressional District, 
and local committees in every school dis- 
trict. These committees are to be made 
up of leading school and lay people and 
all to head up under the chairman of the 
state committee. Such an organization 
will help the people of each state to keep 
constantly in touch with their Senators 
and Congressmen, to keep them in- 
formed of the situation facing education 
at home, and to urge their support of 
needed legislation to remedy the situa- 
tion. Thus may we strengthen the 
schools in our democracy at a time when 
our youth must have better educational 
opportunities and at a time when teach- 
ers’ salaries must be increased or the sit- 
uation will force thousands upon thou- 
sands more of our good teachers out of 
the profession in order to make a living. 

The facts facing us in this serious 
situation call for action. The time for 
debate and discussion is past. If we 
are to remedy the situation, we must 
have a nationwide, unified, fighting 
organization that does not hesitate to 
face casualties in behalf of our youth, 
our teachers, and our country. 


—WIL LARD E. GIvENs, executive secre- 
tary, NEA. 
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HERE IS a crying need in this mud- 


dled world for the contributions that’ 


education alone can make. The well- 
being of the whole human race is in- 
volved in the aftermath of this present 
conflict. The teaching profession cannot 
be a mere onlooker. It must do those 
things necessary to make its influence 
felt and to insure satisfactory outcome. 

The teaching profession needs both a 
strong national organization and strong 
state organizations. Education needs an 
authorized spokesman, backed by a 
united organization with potent influ- 
ence. Out of this will come respect. 

It has become a trite saying that we 
won the first World War but lost the 
peace. Senator Lodge and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee have been 
criticized for sabotaging President Wil- 
son’s peace plans. Woodrow Wilson was 
an able and farsighted statesman, with a 
keener vision than most of his contem- 
poraries. A former president of Prince- 
ton, he was recognized as one of the 
great educators of his day. Yet he failed 
in one very important respect. This fail- 
ure will probably keep him from being 
known as one of the all-time “greats” 
among American presidents. He failed 
to see that a very considerable education 
of the American people was necessary in 
order to effect in them changes in certain 
fundamental concepts. His plans did 
not encompass an educational program 
which would lead our people to see the 
significance of his proposals or the vast 
changes that had taken place between 
Washington’s administration and _ his 
own. 

The American people went into 
World War I as isolationists and came 
out of it as isolationists. They continued 
as isolationists up until Pearl Harbor. 
The American schools, generation after 
generation, have not taught Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address for nothing. 

It was possible for us to be isolationists 
in the earliest days of our country. It is 
not possible now; invention has annihi- 
lated time and distance. Senator Lodge 
has been accused of playing politics and 
of lacking in vision. Yet it is easy to see 
that he fell back in that time of crisis on 
a policy of isolationism which had be- 
come traditional in America; to this 
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policy he ascribed this nation’s growth 
and success. 

President Wilson went to the peace 
table in 1919 filled with hopes as to what 
could be accomplished for the future of 
mankind. Issues discussed at this peace 
table centered around government—na- 
tionalities, minority groups, dividing the 
spoils, reparations, governmental ma- 
chinery for settling disputes, the League 
of Nations. But there are other causes of 
war that received little emphasis. Eco- 
nomic freedom has taken its place along 
with political and religious freedoms. 
Raw materials are as important in a 
peace program as is government. We 
have passed the time in our civilization 
when strong nations can exploit weak 
nations if we are to have justice and 
world balance. 

If the world is to arrive at a point 
where there is peace and harmony, so 
many new understandings are essential; 
so many attitudes have to be changed; 
so many respects have to be built up; so 
much practice is essential in living and 
thinking together; so much intolerance 
has to be replaced by cooperation. All 
this calls for an extensive educational 
program for both youth and adults and 
in charge of individuals with wide social 
vision, broad humanitarian interests, and 
an adequate comprehension of the forces 
which determine man’s behavior. 

We had a peace table in 1919 when 
the roll of the wheel decided the fate of 
nations. There will be another peace 
table. The stakes will be the highest of 
any in the history of mankind. The 
future happiness and security of our 
children and children’s children will 
hang in the balance. A great question 
will be before us: Can the social inven- 
tions by which men regulate their rela- 
tionships with one another keep pace 
with the mechanical inventions by which 
men destroy one another and civiliza- 
tion? The answer to this question may 
depend upon what our own profession 
can contribute to the world’s thinking. 

The world needs education as never 
before, and the voice of education must 
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be heard. We need to rally around an 
allinclusive professional organization— 
the National Education Association with 
its affiliated state and local associations. 
When our designated spokesmen speak, 
they should do so with authority, having 
behind them an organization that enrols 
the great bulk of American school teach- 
ers. That educational voice should be as 
effective as the voice of any other group 
in America. 

Ours has become a nation in which 
organization is tremendously important, 
Our national professional association 
must take its place along with other 
potent forces on the American scene. 
Labor, business, agriculture, and manu- 
facturing command respect in the coun- 
cils that are determining the policies of 
America. How? By organization and a 
spokesman. Some organizations exert 
pressure for selfish purposes. Certainly 
education should exert pressure for the 
unselfish purpose of making America a 
better place in which to live. 

We need to support our national or 
ganization—in greater numbers as rep- 
resented by membership and financially 
as represented by dues. What is true in 
a national is true of a state organization. 
All the groups should be tied together 
in one great phalanx extending the 
width and breadth of the land. 

These are strategic times. They call 
for unity and strong national and state 
organizations. They call for strong men 
and women within the profession—men 
and women able to meet the challenges 
to education coming from a war-weaty 
world; united in the belief that educa 
tion has a unique function to perform; 
bound together by the same general 
ideals and aspirations; and _ strong 
enough in numbers and influence © 
command attention and respect. 
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ue porTER stows the last of your bag- 
T gage on the rack overhead, exhales 
loudly with professional satisfaction, and 
bows himself out of the compartment. 
You settle back gratefully into the seat 
he has found for you. The train gets 
underway smoothly. Soon you are out of 
the seaport into the rainswept country- 
side. You wipe the steam from the win- 
dow with your leather glove, revealing 
an onrushing vista of rolling hills, neat 
trimmed hedges, occasional thatched 
cottages, streams, lands dotted with win- 
ter-coated horses and contented cattle, 
on the horizon a range of hills. Can it 
be real, or is that ruined castle on the 
hilltop a figment of the imagination? 

“First visit?” inquires a friendly voice, 
and you are suddenly aware that the 
five others in the compartment have 
known you were an American from the 
moment you entered. “That’s so-and-so 
castle—now in ruins. Bit of a story be- 
hind it, y'know.” And he outlines the 
tale, the other four passengers adding 
here and there. All at once you are at 
ease. Here is friendliness to the stranger 
within the gates, genuine and unaf- 
fected. 

The train roars on, past villages, thru 
large towns, some sentinelled aloft 
by barrage balloons. “Blackout time, 
please.” And the curtains are tightly 
drawn. 

“All change.” You hustle your bags 
out upon the platform and another por- 
ter miraculously finds you and them a 
spot on the crowded London train. 

London. Now you know what the 

blackout really is. Black cats would look 
pale in this! Once again you are mirac- 
ulously rescued, this time thru the joint 
efforts of porter and taxi driver, patient 
guides to stumbling feet, like the peda- 
gogs of ancient times. 
Tired nerves soothed by friendly 
folk, you eventually relax in your hotel 
room and you scarcely note the wail of 
the siren until the nearby ack-ack guns 
begin to bark. 

Then you remember. This is London 
sill at war. Guns pound for a while but 
the hotel remains quiet, and nobody is 
excited and so you too are calm. The 
telephone rings—OWI calling to tell you 
tot to put your head out of the window. 
Shrapnel and shell fragments. You re- 


This Is 


WORTH McCLURE 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 


Superintendent McClure, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of School Administrators, has 
been in Great Britain—upon in- 
vitation of the British Board of 
Education and the British Ministry 
of Information—working with ed- 
ucators on problems common to 
the schools of that country and of 
the United States. Dr. McClure ex- 
tended to British teachers greet- 
ings of teachers of the United 
States. 

The March Journal will carry 
an article taking our readers upon 
a visit to the schools and the 
teachers at work in the United 
Kingdom, as Dr. McClure saw and 
talked with them. 


member the childhood refrain, “All that 
goes up—” and wish you had thought 
of taking a peek before the phone rang. 
Then the “All clear.” Next morning the 
papers take about an inch to say, “Three 
Nazis shot down.” Jerry was looking 
for you all right, but he had a wrong 
number. 

At breakfast you discover the food 
situation. “Coffee or tea, sir? Porridge? 
Kippers or sausages?” You choose kip- 
pers — smoked herring — because they 
sound British and you find them very 
palatable. 

Next day you find the sausages to be 
mixed with bread as per official regula- 
tions. Dinner introduces you to cabbage 
or a root vegetable, potatoes, and a 
very limited choice of meats. Scarcity of 
fresh fish gives rise to such jokes as that 
of the minister about to tell a group 
of children the story of the loaves and 
fishes. “Before I start,” he says, “how 
many of you ever saw a fish?” 

You note the small allowance of sugar 
and find that your tea, liberally mixed 
with milk—no cream of course—doesn’t 
go down so badly without sugar. Later 


England 





you find that milk, more likely than 
not, is of either the powdered or tinned 
persuasion, fresh milk being reserved 
mainly for children and invalids. By 
that time you have gotten ‘accustomed 
to it, to the absence of white bread, and 
you have met and conquered the pow- 
dered egg. 

Food rationing has been very well 
handled. Everybody gets a weekly -al- 
lowance of meat, butter, and cheese, 
small enough certainly, but fair enough 
also. Other items go by points. One basis 
for the excellent general health is this 
rationing plan which makes a balanced 
meal possible for even the most humble. 
Another is the school feeding of chil- 
dren, about which more at a later time. 
Rationing helps you to appreciate the 
British people’s sense of humor. The 
diet is very, very limited in variety, but 
bulky, and you do not feel hungry. No- 
body complains. With the enemy fifteen 
minutes away, everybody approves the 
necessity of rationing. Everyone who 
can find the space raises a garden or 
produces food. London’s east end back 
yards provided over a million eggs last 
year. 

You see wartime London by daylight. 
Registration formalities. Photographs, 
identity cards, coupon books for food 
and clothing. Then you begin to note 
the people in the streets, in the hotel 
lobbies. Americans on every hand—not 
in the majority. But to your conditioned 
eyes and ears the uniforms and familiar 
speech are seldom missed. The Yanks 
are here in force and no doubt about it. 

Amazing is the patience of your Lon- 
doner who is asked for directions on 
every hand. He always tells you how to 
get there, but you don’t always under- 
stand him. He repeats and then you 
realize he has said, “Straight up. Top 
of the street. Y’cahn’t miss.” Clear as 
mud, this, so you keep trying again 
and eventually clear up the mystery. 
But they never fail to answer you cheer- 
fully, these Londoners. They always try. 
If not clear themselves, they ask another 
Londoner on your behalf. They readily 
assure you that to get about in London, 
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to use their own experience, “takes a 
bit of doing,” and they always add, 
“Y’cahn’t miss!” 

Gradually, as you keep the appoint- 
ments OWI has made for you with edu- 
cationists, journalists, and educational 
authorities, the picture begins to unfold. 
You find Westminster, Parliament 
Houses, Big Ben, the Dome of St. 
Paul’s, almost alone, with blitz on three 
sides of it. Bombed areas are mostly 
levelled off, basements frequently util- 
ized to store emergency water supplies 
against further incendiary attack. 

You see the Lewisham School which 
was half blasted away in a noon hour 
attack by a dive bomber with tragic 
loss of pupils and teachers. Children on 


the grounds waved to the swooping flier 
mistaking him for a friend. Only the 
noon hour saved more hundreds of 
lives. 

You visit classrooms, talk with pupils. 
The name, “American,” insures hearty 
interest—they want to know what our 
boys and girls wear, what they eat, what 
a “chocolate sundae” is, what games 
they play, and what they study in school, 
and so on. They want to hear about 
our free highschools. For education is 
in everybody’s mind just now with the 
White Paper proposals for extended op- 
portunities about to be put before Par- 
liament. 

I had never seen prewar Britain, but 
it has been eloquently interpreted by 


Dickens and his successors. I am Visitin 
now a magnificent Britain, a bit .. 
draggled after four years of war as 
might be expected, but always cheerfy] 
confident, and full of plans for recon. 
struction. Remember, this Battle of Brit. 
ain was not of the military alone, It has 
been shared by - civilians and armed 
forces alike. The long bomb-shattered 
nights, the day-in, night-out of blitz are 
not forgotten by the dock workers, the 
factory hands, the clerks, the small shop- 
keepers, the personal service folk. Their 
sharp recollections give them faith that 
they can take anything now. St. Paul’s, 
towering above acres of haggard blitz, 
is not more miraculous than this stern 
triumph of a whole people. 





We 
A SONG OF ENGLAND 


There is a song of England that none shall ever sing; 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 
That none whose words are not as fleet as birds upon the wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 
Of rainbow-coloured sea-spray that every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of it, 
Or catch one flying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never cease to sing. 


There is a song of England that only lovers know; 
So rare it is and fair it is, 
Oh, like a fairy rose it is upon a drift of snow, 
So cold and sweet and sunny, 
So full of hidden honey, 
So like a flight of butterflies where rose and lily blow 
Along the lanes of England, the leafy lanes of England; 
When flowers are at their vespers 
And full of little whispers, 
The boys and girls of England shall sing it as they go. 


There is a song of England that only love may sing, 
So sure it is and pure it is; 
And seaward with the seamew it spreads a whiter wing, 
And with the skylark hovers 
Above the tryst of lovers, 
Above the kiss and whisper that led the lovely Spring 
Thru all the glades of England, the ferny glades of England, 
Until the way enwound her 
With sprays of May, and crowned her 
With stars of frosty blossom in a merry morris-ring. 


There is a song of England that haunts her hours of rest; 
The calm of it and balm of it 
Are breathed from every hedgerow that blushes to the West: 
From cottage doors that nightly 
Cast their welcome out so brightly 
On the lanes where laughing children are lifted and caressed 
By the tenderest hands in England, hard and blistered hands 
of England; 
And from the restful sighing 
Of the sleepers that are lying 
With the arms of God around them on the night’s contented 
breast. 
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There is a song of England that wanders in the wind; 
So sad it is and glad it is 
That men who hear it madden and their eyes are wet and blind, 
For the lowlands and the highlands 
Of the unforgotten islands, 
For the Islands of the Blessed, and the rest they cannot find 
As they grope in dreams to England and the love they left 
in England; 
Little feet that danced to meet them, 
And the lips that used to greet them, 
And the watcher at the window in the home they left behind. 


There is a song of England that thrills the beating blood 
With burning cries and yearning 
Tides of hidden aspiration hardly known or understood; 
Aspirations of the creature 
Tow’rds the unity of Nature; 
Sudden chivalries revealing whence the longing is renewed 
In the men that live for England, live and love and die for 
England: 
By the light of their desire 
They shall blindly blunder higher 


To a wider, grander Kingdom and a deeper, nobler Good. 


There is a song of England that only God can hear; 
So gloriously victorious, 

It soars above the choral stars that sing the Golden Year; 
Till even the cloudy shadows 
That wander o’er her meadows 

In silent purple harmonies declare His glory there, 

Along the hills of England, the billowy hills of England, 
While heaven rolls and ranges 
Thru all the myriad changes 


That mirror God in music to the mortal eye and ear. 


There is a song of England that none shall ever sing: 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 
That none whose words are not as fleet as birds upon the wing, 

And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 
Of rainbow-coloured sea-spray that every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of it, 
Or catch one flying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never cease to sing. 
ALFRED NOYES 


From Co..ectep Poems of Alfred Noyes, Vol. 1, Frederick Stokes Co. 
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x THESE WAR DAYS of marked teacher 
| shortages, the employers of teachers 
themselves are faced with temptations 
of sharp practices in matters of employ- 
ment. It is a time when teachers, admin- 
‘srative officers, and boards of educa- 
tion must be reminded that there is an 
established code of ethical practices by 
which we should be guided as the short- 
age of trained personnel becomes more 
acute and as schoolboards become more 
desperate in their struggles to keep 
school doors open. 

The nation is at long last shocked into 
the realization that there are not enough 
teachers to go around. The situation is 
so crucial as to constitute a firstclass na- 
tional scandal. We have been so con- 
cerned about getting on with the war 
and all its related activities that we have 
until now largely ignored the pleas of 
the National Education Association and 
other educational groups that we protect 
our schools from the ravages of man- 
power shortage which would result in 
curtailed school services. 

Boards of education are desperate. 
Superintendents are bidding for teach- 
ers’ services. Teachers who have too long 
been underpaid are endeavoring to bet- 
ter their situations by accepting better 
teaching jobs or, in many thousands of 
instances, leaving the profession alto- 
gether for better offers. Meanwhile, 
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many inadequately trained persons are 
being certified for teaching jobs without 
meeting standards which in prewar days 
were considered by the most conserva- 
tive to be too low. The times call for 
most careful study and concerted action 
on the part of all professional groups as 
well as individual teachers. 

The NEA Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics urgently requests your full 
cooperation by helping to check and 
prevent these unethical practices which 
are being frequently reported: 


[1] Teachers quitting jobs without no- 
tice. 

[2] Teachers failing to notify board of 
intention to resign until latest possible time 
before school opens. 

[3] Teachers resigning to accept slightly 
better salaries during school term. 

[4] Superintendents bidding for em- 
ployed teachers. 

[5] Superintendents and boards filling 
vacancies with persons lacking in qualifi- 
cations, to save money. 

[6] Superintendents of boards using 
substitutes the year ’round to avoid placing 
regular teachers on the payroll under the 
regular salary schedule. 

[7] Boards refusing to allow women 
teachers to continue at their regular salary 
when they marry, but continuing them as 
substitutes at greatly reduced pay. 


. there are not enough teachers 
to go around 
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Protessional Ethics 


AND THE WAR 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


Chairman, NEA Commission 
on Professional Ethics 


[8] Boards making great distinctions 
between those teachers hired for the emer- 
gency and those hired permanently. 

[9] Boards failing to hire early, making 
it dificult for the teacher and the superin- 
tendent to arrange for a release. 


Certain constructive steps which have 
been taken in some of the states need to 
be more generally established: 


[1] Establishing hiring calendars in the 
state, which make for uniformity in prac- 
tice. The state of Washington has devel- 
oped such a plan. Illinois has a legal dead- 
line after which teachers are automatically 
reemployed. 

[2] Adopting effective tenure laws and 
retirement acts in all states. 

[3] Developing criteria and technics for 
the evaluation of teaching. This can best 
be done thru the help of teachers associa- 
tions and councils. 

[4] Promoting thru teachers groups the 
study of the work of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee and the development 
of Fair Educational Practice Committees 
in states and in communities as has been 
done in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

[5] Encouraging the practice among 
educational groups of debating issues 
thoroly within the councils of the organi- 
zation, arriving at majority decisions, and 
presenting a united front to the public. 
It is high time we quit airing our soiled 
linen, and instead exhibit the strength of 
our organized might. 

[6] Assuring reemployment of teachers 
on leave for war service without loss of 
salary status due to leave of absence. 

[7] Striving for extension of profes- 
sional organization of teachers. Only about 
one-fourth of the nation’s teachers belong 
to the National Education Association. 
Also, are we making a real effort to interest 
wellqualified young men and women in 
the senior highschools in the profession? 


The Commission challenges you to 
become interested in these problems in 
your community. Let the Commission 
know of ways in which it can help. Offer 
your assistance to your state commission 
on ethical practices. 
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HEALTH— 
First Line of Uefense 


Featured here are typical activities of the Brockton Massa 
° ’ ° 
chusetts, health education program. Edwin A. Nelson is 


superintendent of schools; Grace D. Keenan, supervisor of 


The Brockton Highschool Student Hea health education. 


school health problems. 
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The household arts department emphasizes desirable attitudes thru 


The mid-morning lunch offers the child an extra feeding of milk and 
knowledge of relationship between correct foods and good health. 


helps educate him to drink milk. 


Each pupil is given a periodic health exam by a school physician. 


Teachers adapt the instruction to the health needs of the children. 
phasis is placed on the examinations as educative experiences. 


These boys and girls are making tooth powder. 


The school dental clinic helps children im- 
prove their dental habits. with the home teacher. 


7 | | a 
A physically handicapped child enjoys his lesson Training is given in developing 9 


health habits thru life situations. 





DENVER CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The long-standing policy of our asso- 
cation is to hold membership in the 
name of the association and to encour- 
age individuals to maintain membership 
and participate in activities of such civic 
groups as the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, Adult Education Council, Uni- 
versity of Denver Civic Theater, Denver 
Civic Symphony Society, Civil Service 
and Tenure Association of Colorado. 

At all times our association stands 
ready to aid in worthwhile community 
or patriotic enterprises. Recently we 
have cooperated with the American Red 
Cross Blood Donor Service, First Aid 
Instruction, and Nurses Aide program; 
U.S. Treasury Department Payroll De- 
duction for Purchase of War Bonds pro- 
gram; volunteer service in USO. 

Association members generously sup- 
port all recognized financial campaigns 
such as the War Chest, Red Cross, and 
NEA War and Peace Fund. Facilities 
of the association are made available for 
conducting these campaigns among all 
Denver school employees. 

We invite as guests at our regular 
social events the school superintendent 
and his staff, schoolboard * members, 
PTA officers, and other civic leaders. 

The association encourages* members 
to contribute to local, regional, and na- 
tional publications on professional and 
civic topics. 

During sessions of the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly the legislative committee 
conducts meetings, social and otherwise, 
with members of the legislature to dis- 
cuss problems relating to legislation 
affecting the schools. 

In a state where one-third of the popu- 
lation is concentrated in one city, the 
city teachers association participates ac- 
tively in all aspects of our state educa- 
tion association program. 

In the multiplicity of other public 
relations activities, it is easy to overlook 
the paramount fact that @ good job done 
in the classroom and public awareness 
of that job is the best public relations 
possible. An association that does not 
encourage and sponsor activities de- 
signed for the improvement of instruc- 
tion does not have a program of public 
relations worthy of the name. 

To avoid neglecting any phase of our 
public relations program, constant and 
careful planning is a continuous part of 
our association leadership activities.— 
Newett B. Watters, president, Denver 
Classroom Teachers Association. 


BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
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Public Relations Programs - 


One factor which determines the effectiveness of a teachers organiza- 
tion is the degree of skill with which its leaders create public opinion 
favorable to the schools by enlisting the friendly support of those out- 
side the profession. These brief accounts of public relations programs 
should furnish help and inspiration to those organizations seeking 
aid in developing their programs, 


DALLAS CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


The objective of the continuous pro- 


gram of public relations of the Dallas, 


Grade Teachers Council and the Dallas 
Highschool Teachers Association is to 
help build a more democratic and united 
professional spirit. This is dane by en- 
couraging all teachers to assume greater 
responsibility for developing a more co- 
operative attitude among the teaching 
profession, school patrons, and other 
citizens. 

Organization leaders volunteer to 
serve with literary and civic organiza- 
tion presidents in bond-selling booths 
and as hostesses in service clubs. Teach- 
ers accept responsibilities on literary and 
civic planning committees which bring 
school, home, and community into close 
cooperation and afford opportunity to 
interpret to the community the aims, 
practices, and achievements of the 
schools. This contribution of service is 
re-enforced by membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce, donations to 
the Red Cross, and organization pur- 
chase of war bonds. The Dallas Teachers 
Credit Union has rendered splendid 
service in sale of war bonds in its down- 
town headquarters offices. 

Once each legislative year association 
officers and other teachers who wish to 
attend entertain their state legislators 
with an informal dinner. This provides 
opportunity for teachers and legislators 
to discuss intimately measures pending 
in the legislature. The highschool asso- 
ciation accepts the courtesy of sending 
representatives to the regular meeting of 
the board of education. 

Dallas classroom teachers organiza- 
tions feature annual teas, coffees, and 
luncheons at the art museum and down- 
town hotels. Guests are schoolboard 
members, school administrators, and 
presidents of local commercial, civic, and 
literary clubs. Each guest is provided 
with a hostess whose privilege it is to 
entertain him and interpret to him the 
objectives of the organizations, the 
achievements of the school, and prob- 
lems they are facing. 


A tea recently given by the highschool 
teachers association honoring retired 
teachers attracted interest. All school of- 
ficials and administrators, as well as 
many local businessmen and civic lead- 
ers—former pupils of the honorees— 
were invited guests. 

During American Education Week 
all association members join with ad- 
ministrators in interpreting schools to 
the public—Berutan Keeton Watker, 
South Central Regional Director, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


How can we win community loyalty 
to the cause of free public education? By 
running good schools? By being well- 
balanced, loyal, professional persons? 
Both essentials are granted, but they are 
not enough. Increasingly, teachers and 
administrators are discovering that too 
many voters have lost all contact with 
public education. What passes for pub- 
lic relations is too often submitting to 
the newspapers items on coming athletic 
events and student productions—with a 
plea to “help us advertise.” 

Yet surveys show that these items are 
low in interest. What do people want to 
know? How reading is taught; why 
teaching methods have changed; how 
education is meeting new needs; health 
problems; special services; financial in- 
formation—and a host of things educa- 
tors have thought too dull to inflict upon 
their communittes. Yet criticism is usu- 
ally fired at the least understood func- 
tions. Running good schools isn’t 
enough in today’s high-speed world. We 
must tell people about them. 

For more than five years Spokane 
classroom teachers and administrators 
have been cooperating in a radio public 
relations program on the principal sta- 
tions of the city. It has been blessed by 
support from schoolboard, _ parent- 
teacher groups, teachers, and administra- 
tion. 

It has hewed consistently to the pre- 
mise that people want to know about 
their schools and the people in them. It 
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has not developed into a third-rate kids’ 
quiz program or poor dramatizations of 
borrowed historical sketches. It has 
agoided “advertising” and ticket sales. 
It has used, as nearly as possible, profes- 
sional radio technics. We have sought 
studio suggestions. We have used radio 
programs in the classrooms and taught 
radio speech and production in junior 
and senior highschools. 

If you want to start such a program, 
your first hurdle will be to convince the 
local station manager that your program 
will compare, in listener estimate, with 
what he is now doing. Then your teach- 
er-administrator central committee must 
outline a continuing program of inter- 
pretation in terms of what the com- 
munity wants to know. How can you 
find out? Ask. 

Use dramatization and dialog. Keep 
the size of your cast down; use their 
names often, If dramatization won’t do, 
use interviews. Speeches are third choice. 
Work for enthusiasm and imagination, 
good tempo, natural conversational style, 
clear enunciation, correct pronunciation, 
prompt pick-up of cues, noiseless turn- 
ing of scripts. Choose songs with simple 
melody and interesting rhythm. Don’t 
let the teacher accompany and direct. 
Don’t rehearse more than two weeks 
with the final script. 

Subjects? Our best have interpreted 
the history of reading methods; shown 
how speech impediments may be de- 
tected by parents and what can be done; 
and taken listeners to visit classes for 
the deaf, showing lip reading and first 
efforts at speech. There are no uninter- 
esting subjects in public education, just 
too many people who haven’t seen their 
possibilities! —JosepH M. TEwInkEL, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


LOS ANGELES ELEMENTARY TEACHERS CLUB 


Since the organization of our club in 
1909 the public relations committee has 
worked conscientiously on a wellplanned 
and executed program. In 1912 the club 
affiliated with the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and has the privilege 
of naming this organization’s district 
education chairman, who holds monthly 
conferences for the education chairmen 
of the 256 clubs. The April issue of the 
state magazine of this group is devoted 
to education. This work has given hun- 
dreds of women the chance to learn 
about different fields of education. 

The Elementary Teachers Business 
and Professional Club of Los Angeles 
is affliated with the district, state, and 
national federation of business and pro- 


fessional women’s clubs. We also have 
teachers working actively in the League 
of Women Voters. We encourage our 
teachers to join social and service clubs 
and churches and to serve quietly and 
effectively. The club president has been 
a member of the roth District Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for many years. 
In surrounding communities we have 
weekly newspapers, and our teachers 
serve as reporters for the schools in a 
particular vicinity. Every fall we have 
a dinner where editors and teacher re- 
porters have opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted and to talk over plans 
for the year. 

Our institute breakfast, luncheon, or 
diner is an annual affair. We always 
have an outstanding speaker and enter- 
tain many friends of education. 

Many teachers are engaged in work 
to further the war effort—as blood 
donors, teaching Red Cross courses, knit- 
ting, sewing, making surgical dressings, 
doing USO work, serving as Air Ward- 
ens, Gray Ladies, Nurses Aides. 

Our club presented an ambulance to 
Great Britain and has given six scholar- 
ships for nurses. We gave Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek $673 for her schools. 
The club president is always invited to 
functions for such visiting celebrities in 
our city. Our president and other teach- 
ers are asked to serve on committees for 
community chest, better movies, and 
other civic projects. 

The years of service of teachers for 
worthwhile community projects have 
made citizens aware of teachers’ efforts 
to serve community, state, and nation. 
Friends made among lay groups volun- 
teer repeatedly to offer their services to 
maintain education for the future citi- 
zens of our country—Mary Virani 
Morris, past president, member of Board 
of Directors, Los Angeles Elementary 


Teachers Club. 





OMAHA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“Give the people light and they will 
find the way” is our motto and our 
guide for developing favorable public 
opinion for all worthwhile objectives. 

Our association has a membership of 
1000 teachers, who contribute $10 per 
year for dues for a local program. We 
take an active part in all political cam- 


paigns wherein the candidate or the pro- - 


posal has anything to do with public 
education. We maintain a fulltime of- 
fice. One of our 15 committees is for 
public relations. The executive secretary 
is the attorney and public relations di- 
rector for the association. Each fall we 
try to map out one principal objective 


for the year, on which we center oy; 
public relations program, always keep. 
ing the “fences repaired” on our esas 
program. 

In “give the people light and they will 
find their way” there are several steps 
necessary to reach the people. The firs 
is to give the teacher light. When every 
teacher is not well informed, leaders 
find themselves near the top of the hill 
and in urgent need of the help of indi. 
vidual association members to push the 
program over the top. To their dismay. 
they find the teachers ill-informed and 
uncooperative. As a result, they have to 
start again from the bottom. 

Our association has an elected repre- 
sentative assembly which meets once 4 
month and passes upon all programs for 
the association. Representatives, elected 
to represent each 15 teachers in a build. 
ing, carry back to their building in- 
formation concerning the meeting. Cir. 
culars go out regularly to these repre- 
sentatives, who relay the information to 
their teachers. All teachers receive our 
monthly and quarterly bulletins. 

The second step has to do with giving 
the schoolboard light. We have found 
that board members are willing to de. 
vote a great deal of time to getting the 
information to help them make de- 
cisions. We send them gratis our local. 
state, and national education associa- 
tion journals. We attend board meet- 
ings and are ready at all times to give 
information about our school system. 
The local association needs to cooperate 
with the superintendent in keeping the 
schoolboard informed. 

The third step has to do with giving 
community leaders light. Each year we 
put the names of 1000 to 1500 of the 
most influential Omaha people on ad: 
dressograph plates—clergymen, PTA ot 
ficers, business leaders, heads of civic 
clubs.. We send them free our quarterly 
magazine and other circulars. We als 
have a list of public officials, our U. S. 
Senators, Congressmen, and state legis- 
lators to whom we send free our local, 
state, and national association publics- 
tions. ; 

Our association takes an active part in 
the annual community chest and Red 
Cross drives, in war service drives, and 
activities for members of the armed 
forces. We sponsor institutes and lec- 
tures for the cultural development of the 
community. 

If an association “gives light” to mem 
bers, schoolboard, and civic leaders, the 
task of selling the people will be faitly 
simple—Franx C. Hernisce, executi'’ 
secretary, Omaha Education Assocation 
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Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the NEA 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Morcan: 

[ have just finished reading your ex- 
cellent editorial in the January issue. 
You have made an extraordinarily force- 
ful and compact. presentation of perti- 
nent facts relating to the need for 
teacher recruiting and increased salaries. 
Beneficial results from this and the ac- 
companying articles will be inevitable. 

If I can do so without seeming to be 
presumptuous, I would like to mention 
an additional area of activity which is 
very important—as important, I believe, 
as the ones now being emphasized by 
the National Education Association. I 
refer to the need for holding the line 
against rising living costs. Our state and 
national organizations have not as yet 
made this a major area of activity. And 
yet, no group of people in this country 
stand to lose more than school teachers 
as costs continue to rise faster than sala- 
ries are increased. 

It is discouraging to me, as I presume 
it is to many other superintendents, to 
exert my energies to secure board action 
resulting in significant increases to teach- 
ets’ salaries, only to have rising costs of 
living sweep these gains away even be- 
fore they are received! This bitter ex- 
perience has come to us all over the 
country, but in our journals, in our con- 
vention speeches, and in our pressure on 
legislative bodies we seem to emphasize 
only the great need of increasing salaries. 
Fully as important, is the need to hold 


LSS 


Editorial note—Early in 1941 the cost 
of living began to rise, and salaries 
that failed to rise correspondingly 
were reduced in buying power. By 
October 15, 1943, the index of cost of 
living in cities (based on 1935-39 as 
100) had reached 124.4, which was 
26.2 percent above the prewar level of 
August 1939. 

From 1938-39 thru 1942-43 there 
Was a 10 percent rise in teachers’ sal- 
aries, which reached an average of 
1550 In 1942-43. While teachers’ sal- 


A Most Important Letter 


down living costs. Certainly all of us 
realize that our genuine need is to raise 
the level of teaching in the general pat- 
tern of economic life. But merely trying 
to “keep up” in a race toward inflation 
is not going to attain that goal. We can- 
not keep up, no matter how noble our 
efforts. The very fact that we enter into 
annual contracts and depend on annu- 
ally adopted budgets and tax levies 
guarantees that we shall lose in any such 
mad race. 

It is my belief that a major activity of 
state associations and the NEA should 
be to make a gallant stand against rising 
costs of living. The government is not 
strong enough to stand alone against the 
pressures that push living costs upward. 
It is making concessions every day. No 
popular organized support comes to the 
government assistance in its efforts to 
hold prices down. The government 
agencies most responsible for keeping 
prices down are themselves the least 
popular. This cannot last under our 
form of government. 

If the government does not have or- 
ganized popular support in its efforts to 
hold living costs down, it cannot hold 
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them down. And where is there a better 
organization to muster that support 
than the national organization of teach- 
ers who stand to lose more from infla- 
tion than almost any other group? The 
12 to 14 million “fixed income” workers 
in this country are for the most part 
unorganized and inarticulate. Teachers 
are beginning to become well organized, 
and these organizations can become ar- 
ticulate on this subject. 

A good time for a beginning would 
be on January 25th when Senator Pep- 
per’s sub-committee on wartime health 
and education begins its hearings. This 
hearing, as you know, is to study the 
plight of the “white collar” class. The 
NEA is scheduled to appear. But we 
need much more than a token effort. It 
seems to me that we need a thoroly or- 
ganized, well considered program in this 
direction, for we can never win a race 
with inflation. I am writing in the hope 
that you may use your influence to de- 
velop a double-barrelled program—one 
barrel to be fired in the interest of higher 
salaries for school employees all over the 
nation; the other to be fired with the in- 
tention of stopping continued increases 
in living costs. Only by achieving suc- 
cess in both these areas can the level of 
school teaching be raised in the general 
pattern of this nation’s economic life. 

I thank you for such attention as you 
may be able to give this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Gopwin, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
January 7, 1944. 





aries were rising 10 percent, living 
costs went up one-fourth. 

These facts and the chart at the 
left are from the NEA Research Bul- 
letin for December 1943, “Teachers’ 
Salaries and the Public Welfare.” 

Why not organize a special com- 
mittee in your community to keep in 
touch with your Congressmen and 
Senators and to work against infla- 
tion? Include on this committee 
teachers, persons living on pensions, 
and other fixed income groups. 
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» * A PRAYER for TEACHERS * 


* * 


* 
* O GOD, Thou who hast ever brought all. life to its perfection by patient 
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growth, grant me patience to guide my pupils to the best m Ife. 
* 
Teach me to use the compulsion of love and of interest; and save me from 
the weakness of coercion. 
* 
Make me one who is a vitalizer of life and not a merchant of facts. 


* 
"Show me how to overcome the forces that destroy by haruessing the urges 


that lead to the life abundant. 
* 
Give me such a sense of value that I may distinguish the things that last 


from those that pass, and never confuse mountams with molehulls. 


Grant me isight to overlook the faults of exuberance because I can see 
with prophetic eye the possibilities of enthusiasm. 


* 
Save me, O Lord, from confusing that which is evil with that which is 
only immature. 


: | 
May I learn the laws of human life so well that, saved from the folly of 


reward and pumshment, I may help each pupil of mine to find a supreme 
devotion for which he wall give his all. And may that devotion be i tune 
with Thy purpose for Thy world. 

* 


May I be so humble and keep so young that I may continue to grow 
and to learn while I teach. 


* 
Grant that I may strive not so much to be called a teacher as to be a 


teacher; not so much to speak of Thee, but to reveal Thee; not so much 
to talk about love and human service, but to be the spirit of these; not so 
much to speak of the ideals of Jesus, but in every act of my teaching to 
reveal His ideals. 


* 
Save me from letting my work, become commonplace by the ever present 


thought that, of all human endeavors, teaching 1s most like the work that 


Thou hast been domg thru all the generations. 
use AMEN 


—Prayer by Chaplain Wallace Grant Fiske, OCS, AAFETTC, at the Florida Education Association District Convention. 
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SIGNIFICANT NOVELS 


The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas. Hough- 
ton, $2.75. Late 1942. Fortitude of early 
Christians shown in a dramatic story of 
the influence of the robe worn by Jesus 
when crucified. Timely in its inspiration. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn by Betty 
Smith. Harper, $2.75. Warmth, beauty, 
and frankness characterize this compas- 
sionate story of a sensitive girl growing up 
ina Brooklyn slum. 

Indigo by Christine Weston. Scribner, 
$2.50. A penetrating study of the social 
conflicts of India and clashing cultures of 
different nationalities as represented by 
three educated young men _ friends — 


Hindu, English, and French. 


The Apostle by Sholem Asch. Putnam, 
§3. A reverent portrait of the Apostle Paul 
and the first 70 years of the Christian era 
is told with richness of factual detail and 
great sympathy. 

The Promise by Pearl Buck. Day, $2.50. 
In a continuation of Dragon Seed, “third 
son” is in the Burma debacle, the respon- 
sibility for which Mrs. Buck attributes to 
the failure of Britain and America to fur- 
nish promised aid to the Chinese. 


The Big Rock Candy Mountain by Wal- 
lace Stegner. Duell, $3. A sweeping novel 
of the developing west, and of one man’s 
endless pursuit of the American dream— 
quick wealth. 

Citizen Tom Paine by Howard Fast. 
Duell, $2.75. A flesh and blood portrait of 
Tom Paine, untiring in his efforts to point 


a way for America out of a period of 
agony and conflict. 

















ARRESTING PERSONALITIES 


‘cig Lady Randolph by René Kraus. 
mre: $3.50. Lively portrait of Winston 
hurchill’s “American mother as she 
threaded her way thru the meshes of 
itish politics and society. 

















The Life of Ole Bull by Mortimer Smith. 
Princeton Univ. Pr., $3. The unique Nor- 
wegian violinist portrayed with gusto 
against a colorful picture of nineteenth 
century Europe and America. 


Walt Whitman: An American by Henry 
S. Canby. Houghton, $3.75. A thoughtful, 
balanced study illuminating the vanities 
and confusions, the power and the genius 
of the man that transcend the facts of his 
life. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton by Maisie 
Ward. Sheed, $4.50. A book as rich and 
hearty as its subject, written with wisdom 
and skill by one of Chesterton’s - close 
friends. 


George Washington Carver by Rackham 
Holt. Doubleday, $3.50. Sympathetic biog- 
raphy of the great scientist who worked 
tirelessly for the improvement of his own 
people and a greater understanding be- 
tween Negro and white Americans. 


FIGHTING MEN SPEAK 
The Battle Is the Pay-Off by Ralph In- 


gersoll. Harcourt, $2. How a modern army 
operates, how a battle is made and won, 
and what the men actually think and do 
is revealed in the story of one day on the 
Tunisian battle front. 


God Is My Co-Pilot by Robert L. Scott. 
Scribner, $2.50. Intensely personal story of 
an army pilot who recognized no obstacles 
from his first boyhood enthusiasm thru his 
combats with the Japs. 

Thirty Seconds over Tokyo by Ted W. 
Lawson. Random, $2. One pilot’s story of 
the bombing of Tokyo that ended for him 
in a crash landing, and of the loyalty and 
kindness of the Chinese who rescued him. 

Into the Valley by John Hersey. Knopf, 
$2. A minor skirmish of the Marines on 
Guadalcanal illustrates the human side of 
jungle warfare—the fear, the humor, the 
courage. 


Here Is Your War by Ernie Pyle. Holt, 








of 1943 


This list was selected by the staff of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


$3. Not grand strategy but a moving, per- 
sonal account of the day-to-day lives of 
our soldiers in Africa on their first big 
campaign. 


“NEW WORLD A-COMING” 


Between Tears and Laughter by Lin 
Yutang. Day, $2.50. Impassioned essays 
attacking our policy in Asia and foreseeing 
the end of imperialism. 

A Latin-American Speaks by Luis Quin- 
tanilla. Macmillan, $2.50. A provocative 
commentary on past and present Latin 
American conditions told with intensity 
and frequent touches of humor. 

New World A-Coming by Roi Ottley. 
Houghton, $3. A forceful interpretation of 
the state of mind of the Harlem Negro. 


Mother America by Carlos P. Romulo. 
Doubleday, $2.50. A Filipino journalist 
presents the policy of the United States in 
the Philippines as a working model for 
the postwar independence of Asia. 

Challenge to Freedom by Henry M. 
Wriston. Harper, $2. Ably maintains that 
liberty is more important than absolute 
security and advocates a system between 
laissez-faire and totalitarianism. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Rise to Follow by Albert Spalding. Holt, 
$3.50. In an entertaining account of study 
and concert tours one of the great violinists 
of our times makes the reader aware of 
what music is like to the interpretative 
artist as he plays it. 

Connecticut Yankee by Wilbur L. Cross. 
Yale Univ. Press, $5. Autobiography of a 
man who, retired from Yale presumably as 
“too old,” ran Connecticut for 8 years dur- 
ing depression, flood, hurricane. 

Burma Surgeon by Gordon S. Seagrave. 
Norton, $3. A forthright account of a 
doctor’s work for 20 exciting years as a 
medical missionary to Burma and as a 
major in the United States Army Medical 
Corps in the present war. 

A Threshold in the Sun by Lloyd R. 
Morris. Harper, $2.75. Reminiscences of a 
cultivated American whose life has been 
spent in literary and artistic circles of Eu- 
rope and America. 

Under a Lucky Star by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Viking, $3. Lively, informal 
narrative by a famous explorer and natu- 
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ralist whose adventures led him from one 
hazard to another. 


A LIFT AND A PROMISE 


The Little Locksmith by Katharine 
Hathaway. Coward-McCann, $2.50. Poign- 
ant memories of a rare spirit who, crip- 
pled from childhood and living in a world 
apart, becomes acutely sensitive to the 
beauty of simple things and places, bright 
images of which she communicates to the 
reader. 


On Being a Real Person by Harry E. 
Fosdick. Harper, $2.50. Expert analysis of 
the mental and spiritual processes involved 
in achieving a well-organized life. 

The Old Fellow by Herrymon Maurer. 
Day, $2.75. The teachings of Lao-tze are 
blended with the spirit of presentday 
China in an imaginative and amusing 
fashion. 

Courage for Crisis by Bonaro W. Over- 
street. Harper, $1.50. Courage is both 
mental and physical and comes from our 
daily ways of thinking and acting. 

Come In by Robert Frost. Holt, $2.50. 
Line drawings by John O’Hara Cosgrave 
and comments by Louis Untermeyer em- 
phasize the beauty, simplicity, and strength 
of the author’s most famous poems. 


THE ARTS 


Cartoon Cavalcade by Thomas Craven. 
Simon, $3.95. Fifty years of American 
laughter concentrated in a great potpourri 
of favorite cartoons plus an additional 
bonus of witty and nostalgic text. 


Duet with Nicky by Alice Berezowsky. 
Lippincott, $2.75. When an American girl 
marries a tempestuous and talented Rus- 
sian musician, life enriched by travel is 
sometimes difficult but always exciting. 

Experiencing American Pictures by 
Ralph M. Pearson. Harper, $3.75. An icon- 
oclast pulls no punches in a shrewd exam- 
ination of contemporary American art as 
revealed in commercial and fine arts. 

Challenge of Listening by Howard Mc- 
Kinney. Rutgers Univ. Pr., $2.75. Ex- 
tremely readable information which, if 
followed, will build a music background 
tor the listener and heighten his interest. 

Pageant of America by Lawrence E. 
Schmeckebier. American Artists Group, 
$5. Reproductions of his paintings together 
with biographical text point the progress 
of the robust American painter, John 
Stewart Curry. 

The Story of George Gershwin by David 
Ewen. Holt, $2.50. In his brief lifetime, a 
notable American composer succeeded in 
winning recognition for jazz as an impor- 
tant musical idiom. 


THE WORLD SCENE 


Journey among Warriors by Eve Curie. 
Doubleday, $3.50. Truly “a citizen of the 
world” this wise and intensely human 
woman transmits to the reader with terrific 
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impact the experiences of the people and 
the soldiers in a panoramic view of the 
major battle fronts. 

Between the Thunder and the Sun by 
Vincent Sheean. Random, $3. Intimate, 
sometimes gossipy, reports of exciting per- 
sonalities and behind-the-scenes incidents 


of the days between 1935 and 1942. 

One World by Wendell Willkie. Simon, 
$2. A simple, direct plea for understanding 
and unity among the peoples of the globe, 
based on a world tour in 1942. 

We Cannot Escape History by John T. 
Whitaker. Macmillan, $2.75. A forceful 
book tracing the coming ‘of the war and 
arguing for a reasonable peace. 

Men in Motion by Henry J. Taylor. 
Doubleday, $3. Observations of a_busi- 
ness man on a trip to the Mediterra- 
nean war zone elicit the incisive warning 
that the Germans mean to win the peace 
tho they lose the war. 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Benchley Beside Himself by Robert 
Benchley. Harper, $2.50. The author at 
his funniest in sketches enhanced by the 
matchless Gluyas Williams drawings. 


Chicken Every Sunday by Rosemary 
Taylor. Whittlesey House, $2.75. “My life 
with mother’s boarders” where a good time 
and good meals were the only certainties. 

Roughly Speaking by Louise R. Pierson. 
Simon, $2.50. Exuberant chronicle of a 
New England woman’s attempt to keep 
her family solvent. 


McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon by Joseph 
Mitchell. Duell, $2.50. Absorbing delinea- 
tions of New York’s eccentrics which have 
appeared in the New Yorker. 

Excuse My Dust by Bellamy Partridge. 
Whittlesey House, $2.75. Entertaining pic- 
ture of the days of “get out and get under” 
when the monkey wrench was as essential 
to motoring as a tank full of gas. 


c/o Postmaster by Thomas R. St. 
George. Crowell, $2. Amusing, first-hand 
reports of soldiering in Australia, happily 
illustrated with the author’s drawings. 


FOR PERSISTENT WONDERERS 


The Chemical Front by Williams 
Haynes. Knopf, $3. Dramatic story of 
chemicals at war—where they are used 
and what they mean to us today and to- 
morrow. 

Plowman’s Folly by Edward H. Faulk- 
ner. Oklahoma Univ. Pr., $2. One man’s 
revolutionary philosophy of the soil, ad- 
vancing the thesis that the plow has done 
more harm than good to the farm. 

Miracles of Military Medicine by Albert 
Q. Maisel. Duell, $2.75. How new drugs, 
devices, and technics in medicine and 
surgery are being used as weapons of war, 
and to save lives. 

Science Year Book of 1943. Doubleday, 
$2.50. Popular magazine articles on the 
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year’s progress in medical research avia- 
tion, weather and air conditioning and 
agriculture. 
Mind, Medicine, and Man b Grego 
Zilboorg. Harcourt, $3.50. Stimuli 
study of that branch of medicine ie 
with the mind, and the extent to which 
the knowledge gained may be applied to 
the problems of human life and society, 


THE PRESENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE past 


The Patriots by Sidney Kingsley. Ran. 
dom, $2. A timely dramatization of the 
perils that assailed the fledgling republic 
and of the efforts of Thomas Jefferson that 
carried it to fulfilment. 


Year of Decision: 1846 by Bernard A. 
De Voto. Little, $3.50. The adventures and 
hazards of westward-trekking settlers in 
a rich mosaic of the year in which we de. 
=a) as a people to change our way of 
life. 

The Great Age of Greek Literature by 
Edith Hamilton. Norton, $3.50. A signifi- 
cant study of the Greek mind and spirit in 
relation to both the ancient and the mod- 
ern worlds. 


U. S. Foreign Policy by Walter Lipp. 
mann. Little, $1.50. A concise, explicit 
primer of American foreign relations, 


— AND THESE 


A Sense of Humus by Bertha Damon. 
Simon, $2.50. Fortified by a genuine love 
of the soil and the able assistance of 
“Samule,” an eccentric hired man, one 
woman makes the real job of gardening 
the greatest of adventures. 

Paris-Underground by Etta Shiber. 
Scribner, $2.50. Breath-taking adventures 
of two heroic women who outwitted the 
Nazis by smuggling Dunkirk survivors 
out of France. 

Garden Islands of the Great East by 
David Fairchild. Scribner, $3.75. A plant- 
hunting expedition made in a Chinese 
junk during 1940 provides the basis for 
these anecdotal observations on native 
peoples. 

Winter Harbor by Bernice Richmond. 
Holt, $2.50. Refreshing adventures of a 
likeable young couple who spent an 1n- 
heritance of $1500 for a lighthouse on four 
rockbound acres off the coast of Maine. 

Penthouse in Bogotd by Virginia Paxton. 
Reynal, $2.75. For Ginny Paxton, her 
newspaper correspondent husband, and 
their year-old baby, life in Colombia takes 
on a zest unknown in the states. | 

Three Times 1 Bow by Carl Glick. 
Whittlesey House, $2.50. The wisdom and 
patience of the Chinese revealed in humor 
ous sketches of Kung who, at “the invite 
tion” of the President, became a prow 
private in the U. S. Army. 


Long, Long Ago by Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Viking, $2.75. More of the author's 
clever, sprightly sketches. 
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HE BOARD OF TRADE of the nation’s 
capital sponsored on December 8 a 
Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools of 
the District of Columbia, July 1, 1920- 
October 20, 1943- More than 500 guests 
assembled to hear tributes to the man 
who has piloted Washington schools 
thru a long period of significant growth. 
Fight speakers described in four-minute 
speeches Dr. Ballou’s contribution to the 
city and the nation. 

Because of the lack of representative 
government in Washington and the 
necessity of working directly with Con- 
gress, this city presents what is perhaps 
the most difficult administrative job in 
American education. Mrs. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, president of the Board of 
Education, said of Dr. Ballou, whom she 
characterized as “able pleader before 
Congress, efficient administrator of a 
large and complex municipal school 
system, and educational leader of teach- 
ers and pupils,” that his “energy and 
planning have built splendid buildings 
with modern equipment for school chil- 
dren. His ability as an administrator has 
built an efficient organization of four 
thousand men and women devoted to 
the education of the children of this city. 
His educational leadership has guided 
thousands of boys and girls into an adult 
life of good citizenship, patriotism, and 
high standards of living.” 

In his final response, Dr. Ballou stated 
with unusual force the importance of 


personal character in the national life. 
Said Dr. Ballou: 


At this time of national emergency, 
we do well to remind ourselves that na- 
tional character is the heart of national 
defense. National character is something 
that Congress cannot vote and that na- 
tional appropriations cannot buy in the 
market place. The development of na- 
tional character is a social, political, 
‘conomic, educational, and_ spiritual 
Process, inherent in a society of free 
People, and indispensable for national 
unity. National character is systemati- 
tilly developed, day by day, year by 
year, and generation after generation, in 
the established institutions of the nation 
the home, the church, and the school. 


“National Character Is the Heart’ 





DRAWING BY SUDDUTH 
COURTESY, WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


In an adequate American home are 
taught the essential truths of demo- 
cratic living—love, respect for one an- 
other, justice, thrift, and tolerance. The 
mothers who teach their children re- 
sponsibility, faith, and discipline in the 
home life, are giving their children the 
ideals and the character which build the 
nation’s strength. 

America was built on a spiritual foun- 
dation by earnest pioneers seeking to 
govern themselves and an opportunity 
to worship God in their own way. In 
their Declaration of Independence from 
the mother country, they defended their 
action in belief in God as well as a be- 
lief in the transcendent importance of 
humanbeings and the capacity and the 
right of a free people to selfgovernment. 

The war is generating a.revival of the 
spirit of patriotism such as inspired the 
colonists to heroic deeds which have 
been recounted in the schoolbooks of the 
nation for each succeeding generation of 
young people to read and to emulate. 

The nation also needs a revival and a 
restoration of those religious precepts 
and practices which were fundamental 
in the lives of the colonists. The concept 
that man is a child of God should again 
become the compelling principle in the 
actions and lives of men. 

The American spirit is the spirit of 
unselfish service for the common good. 
The American spirit is ennobled by as- 
piration, fortified with patience, hal- 
lowed thru sacrifice, and sustained by a 


dauntless courage. It has given to men, 
women, and children of every land op- 
portunities such as they never before en- 
joyed at any time anywhere. 

The American nation has built and 
operated at public expense a system of 
public education extending from kinder- 
garten thru the university. No other na- 
tion in the world has thus recognized 
the importance of universal public edu- 
cation or established any such compre- 
hensive system of public schools. 

Every generation witnesses a race be- 
tween ignorance, chaos, and bondage on 
the one hand and enlightenment, high 
purpose, and freedom on the other. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price we must con- 
tinue to pay for maintenance of an ade- 
quate system of public education. 

I confidently believe with all my heart 
that what the American way of life has 
already achieved for our people is only 
a prelude and a promise of what is 
possible of future achievement; and that 
it may well be that in the worldwide 
war in which our nation is now en- 
gaged, our armed forces are fighting not 
only to preserve the American way of 
life for America, but are helping to save 
civilization for the world. 


In enumerating the many expressions 
of appreciation which have come to Dr. 
and Mrs. Ballou upon his retirement—‘“a 
house full of flowers, a check for nearly 
$1500 from the school personnel, a great 
volume of kindly letters, a tea where 
nearly a thousand teachers and officers 
gave us the privilege of greeting them 
and shaking their hands, a scroll of reso- 
lutions and a dressing case, and finally 
thisinspiring banquet”—Dr. Ballou said, 
“The kindliness and comfort which 
personal associations and friendships can 
give are conveyed in lines which I 
memorized many years ago, and which 
have always been an inspiration to me. 
I want to share them with you: 

It’s the human touch in this world that 
counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine, 

That means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter or bread or wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is o’er 

And bread lasts only a day 

But the touch of a hand and the sound of 
a voice 

Sing on in the soul alway.” 
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Wartime Commencement—1944 


SECOND WARTIME 


OR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR the 

graduation season in America’s 
schools will be observed with the nation 
at war. Each year the Division of Publi- 
cations of the NEA summarizes gradua- 
tion programs from the preceding year. 
These are published, together with the 
complete scripts of several programs, 
and other suggestions, in a commence- 
ment manual. The Second Wartime 
Commencement Manual, recently is- 
sued, summarizes programs staged last 
June by 1943 graduating classes. Many 
of the programs had a strong wartime 
emphasis, as would be expected. Many 
schools will again wish to devote their 
programs to various aspects of the war- 
time situation. 

There will be increasing interest, how- 
ever, in other problems developing out 
of the war and the peace to come. Some 
suggested themes around which pro- 
grams may be built are: 

[1] Preparation for the peace—The 
winning of the war is only one phase of 
the struggle in which humanity is en- 
gaged. We must win the peace as well. 

Education has a vital role to play in 
the peace. The United Nations must 
plan educational programs which will 
seek to develop people who believe in 
the ideals of human freedom and justice, 
but who are firmly resolved to be so 
organized as to prevent aggression in 
the future. 

America has a responsibility for its 
share of this program in the schools of 
our 48 states. It also has a responsibility 
for taking some of the leadership in 
developing worldwide educational pro- 
grams. Of great value to sponsors who 
are planning programs along this line 
will be the pamphlet of the Educational 
Policies Commission entitled Education 
and the People’s Peace, available from 
the National Education Association for 
10¢. 

[2] Juvenile delinquency—A second 
problem which may well be studied by 
graduating classes and discussed as a 
feature of commencement programs is 
that of juvenile delinquency and what 
may be done about it. This might be 

made a project of social studies classes, 
the findings of which can be developed 








Cover of the new manual 


into a graduation program of value to 
both school and community. 

[3] The America we build—Pro- 
grams may well be developed on such 
subjects as “The America We Want 
After the War” in which students would 
outline the trends which they believe 
would build a better America. 

[4] The schools and the war—The 
program may summarize by student 
speeches or pageants the contributions 
which the schools of the community 


have made to the war effort during the 


year. This would have many public rela- 
tions angles which could be stressed in 
the newspapers as well as in connection 
with the commencement program. If 
this type of program is developed, it 
would be helpful if a good deal of the 
most pertinent information could be 
printed as a part of the commencement 
program. 

[5] Vocations for tomorrow—An in- 
teresting program could be developed 
around this theme. If such a program is 
developed, it would be very helpful for 
teaching as a profession to be stressed. 
There is a shortage of teachers now and 
there promises to be a shortage of 
teachers for some years to come because 
of the tremendous decrease in the num- 
ber of highschool students who are now 
taking up training in our teachers ¢ol- 
leges. 


[6] Honor to those in Service—A good | 
many schools last year honored members | 
of their classes who had already gone | 


into the armed services of the country, 
This honor may well be included as 4 
feature of 1944 commencement pro- 
grams. It may also be possible to honor 
in some way members of preceding 
graduating classes who are in the service 
of their country. Likewise give honor to 
citizens and pupils who are serving on 
the home front. Here are the ways a 
few schools honored their students jn 
the service: 

The Holland, Michigan, Highschool 
included in its printed program a list of 
the members of the class who were al. 
ready in the armed forces of the United 
States. Their diplomas—bound in red, 
white, and blue ribbon—were presented 
to the parents at the exercises. 

At the exercises of the Mars, Pennsyl- 
vania, Highschool, special seats were 
reserved for the parents of boys who had 
left school to enter the armed forces. At 
the conclusion of this school’s program, 
the theme for which was “Spirit of ’76,” 
as each student received his diploma he 
removed a section of the covering from 
an easel revealing an American flag. 

A large plaque was constructed in the 
school shop of the Trinity Highschool, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, which car- 
ried the names of 14 members of the 
class who had entered the service. This 
plaque was trimmed in red, with blue 
lettering on a white background. A very 
impressive feature of the program was 
the unveiling of a large service flag with 
one large blue star with the number 460 
immediately beneath to represent the 
former students and alumni in the 
armed forces. This flag was unveiled by 
two members of the class who were on 
furlough at the time of graduation. 

The Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual issued in January 1944 contains 
summaries of forty-seven 1943 programs, 
four complete texts of programs, selecte 
references, and other suggestions. The 
Manual may be obtained for 50¢ from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. 

—Ly.e W. Asupy, assistant editor. 
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FMILIE MARGARET WHITE 


Head of Foreign Languages Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The war has given new importance to 
the teaching of foreign language. Teach- 
ers are looking at their language courses 
critically and searchingly. A teacher of 
French reads criticisms of the corre- 
spondents from Algiers that American 
soldiers are “murdering the French lan- 
guage” as they attempt to develop neigh- 
borly relations with the people of North 
Africa. A teacher of Spanish wonders 
uneasily if her students could read native 
maps or military documents. Another 
reads that the government is teaching 
servicemen languages “in a hurry.” And 
the question comes: “How can I vitalize 
my classes so that my students will really 
have a functioning knowledge of 
French?”—or German, or whatever the 
language may be. 


What are you doing to make your 
language teaching more meaningful? 
Send to THE JouRNAL a 100-word state- 
ment telling of effective technics; ways 
of handling conversation or grammar or 
drill; or lists of articles and books you 
have found most helpful. THe JourNaL 
hopes to publish later a symposium for 
language teachers, giving a digest of the 
ideas submitted. 


As a word of caution, we call to your 
attention an article—“ ‘Learning Lan- 
guages in a Hurry,’ But Not by Mir- 
acles” by Director Henry Grattan Doyle 
of the Washington Inter-American 
Training Center, in School and Society 
for December 18, 1943. Dr. Doyle re- 
minds readers that no new miracle 
methods have been discovered which 
have eliminated “the necessity for the 
investment of time, effort, and good, 
old-fashioned mental perspiration in or- 
der to master a foreign language.” Hard 
work and incessant drill are still neces- 
‘ary. “All this is very far indeed from 
the idea that some linguistic miracle- 
worker has discovered a ‘quickie’ 
method by means of which all that is 
required is a linguistic expert, an edu- 


cational hypodermic needle, and a will- 
ing subject.” 





Foreign Languages— 
for War and Peace 


I* September 1943, Washington, D. C., 
students who had reached the age 
of 17 were offered preinduction courses 
of one semester each in spokén French, 
German, and Spanish, from which one 
credit might be earned toward gradua- 
tion. Attention of students was directed 
to the fact that, for some time after 
cessation of actual hostilities, American 
personnel will be stationed in foreign 
countries, that ability to make one’s 
needs known and to get along with a 
minimum of inconvenience in a foreign 
country will be a definite asset, that this 
ability may in a war situation be of 
definite military value or the means of 
saving a life, and that it is possible to 
gain such ability in the courses offered. 

The first difficulty was in finding text 
material to implement the courses. For 
the Spanish we use Conversational 
Spanish for Army Air Forces of the 
United States by Lipp and Besso, Has- 
tings House. The title of the French text 
is Elementary French Conversation by 
Kany, D.C. Heath. Hastings House will 
in the near future bring out a French 
edition of the Spanish text. For German, 
which was the most widely elected 
course, it was necessary to prepare ma- 
terial in the department and distribute it 
in mimeographed form. 

As the point of departure, 18 life 
situations of a routine or emergency 
character were outlined: 


[1] Greetings and weather, [2] time ex- 
pressions and cardinal numerals, [3] 
time by the clock, ordinal numerals, 
and dates, [4] European countries and 
languages, [5] asking directions and 
reading signs, [6] money and banks, [7] 
in the hotel, [8] food, [9] health, [10] 
modes of travel, [11] means of com- 
munication, [12] keeping clothes in 
order, [13] personal appearance, [14] 
recreation, [15] letter writing, [16] re- 
ligion, [17] shopping, [18] making con- 
nections with native country thru Em- 
bassy and Consulate. 

A typical lesson presents the vocabu- 
lary to be taught in an interesting con- 
text, and there follow exercises of the 
question-answer type, suggested situa- 
tions for which students make their own 
conversations in correct sentence forms, 
those providing for mutations of forms, 
and the like. A simple and concise state- 


ment of one grammatical principle is 
made in each lesson, and a vocabulary 
list is given at the end of each, in which 
nouns are grouped by gender and in 
each group of words (nouns, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, verbs) the arrange- 
ment is in alphabetical order. 

Experience with these classes, which 
have met five times a week in 45-minute 
periods or less, has demonstrated that a 
large body of useful and usable vocabu- 
lary can be mastered in this short time 
because it is learned functionally in a 
context of immediate concern to the 
learner. Texts have been made in small 
paper format so that they can be carried 
as regular service equipment in a kit 
and so be available for ready reference. 

The “second level” material, which 
has been used experimentally for French 
and German in one Washington school 
and which is designed for selfteaching is 
already available or being made so, the 
units for French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese thru D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, and those for German, Chinese, 
Hungarian, Russian, and Turkish thru 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 1219 16th Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. This material at- 
tempts a form of phonetic spelling 
which, with indicated tonal stress, makes 
it possible for persons teaching them- 
selves to approximate the correct foreign 
sounds. 

For those who question how with oral 
and aural methods the future scientists 
and research specialists are to be trained 
in the reading skill which must be their 
special tool, it seems a justifiable predic- 
tion to say that students trained by this 
method—in which the interest and func- 
tional elements are so strong—will more 
readily be taught to read than by pre- 
vious more academic methods. 

Of course, knowledge of the structure 
of a language is essential to its correct 
usage, but this does not imply that 
structure is a thing separate and apart, 
to be taught for its own sake. Learning 
motivated by interest and usefulness has 
purpose for the student himself, and any 
study of language purposefully pursued 
lays the foundation for more than one 
language skill. 

Students may perform a patriotic serv- 
ice by equipping themselves with lan- 
guage skills, and we may rejoice that 
they will no longer be tempted to say, 
“T have had that language, but I can’t 
speak a word.” They may speak “the 
word” that will help to make the peace 
and the postwar adjustments that will 
have to be made in many countries and 
with people speaking in many tongues. 


Ce 
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MILITARY LANGUAGES in Highschool #7 


HE Boys home from the fighting 

fronts with whom I have talked and 
about whom I have read express imme- 
diate need for a knowledge—not par- 
ticularly a speaking knowledge—of for- 
eign languages. They want to be able 
to read signs, to understand and to in- 
terpret directions, to read menus and to 
obtain food in restaurants, to seek shel- 
ter and medical care, to be able to recog- 
nize the equivalents of American mili- 
tary terms in another language, to make 
social contacts, to identify place and 
time, and to know the days, months, and 
such expressions as “yes,” “no,” “good 
day,” and “Where is the theater? Res- 
taurant? General headquarters? Hotel? 
Railroad station? Post office?” 

The Army, recognizing the impor- 
tance of linguistic training, now has a 
functioning program in this field. 

As an experiment to see what could 
be done in a highschool class not ap- 
proached in the traditional manner of 
a foreign language course, I organized 
and directed during the last three 
months of the 1942-43 school year an ex- 
perimental class in military languages 
for 20 senior boys in the Barboursville 
Highschool. 

Because of the abundance of Spanish 
cognates of frequently used English 
words, I began the course with Spanish 
terms used by the land, sea, and air 
forces. At the first meeting of the class, 
I introduced such expressions as aero- 
dromo, aeroplano, almirante, cadete, 
ambulancia, batalla, bombardero, cru- 
cero, cuartel general, distancia, Estados 
Unidos, militar, navegacién, pan-ameri- 
canismo, and the Spanish equivalents 
for the popular expressions like guinta 
columnistas (fifth columnists); mante- 
nerlos volando (keep ’em flying). 

By the end of the first week, the stu- 
dents could recognize and pronounce 
terms relating to airplanes, aviation, 
landing fields, infantry, artillery, cav- 
alry, land, sea, and air fighting, ships of 
all kinds, ammunition, guns, and med- 
ical treatment. 

In addition to the strictly military 
terms, the students learned the numbers, 

days of the week and months of the year, 
articles of food and of clothing. And in 
the third week, they were beginning to 


Angelo Eagon 


Formerly Head of the English Department, 

Barboursville Highschool, Barboursville, 

West Virginia, Mr. Eagon is now in the 

Foreign Service Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 


realize, for example, that words ending 
in iendo were present participles; that 
mos endings signified the first person 
plural verbs. 

By constant effort, students began to 
correlate each Spanish word with its ac- 
tivity rather than to translate it. Formal 
conjugations and declensions played no 
part, but the frequent occurrence of 
common verbs, nouns, and other parts 
of speech enabled the students to grasp 
and retain their meanings. 

The procedure for teaching both mil- 
itary French and German closely paral- 
leled that of the teaching of military 
Spanish. French military expressions, ex- 
cept for pronunciation, gave the students 
little trouble. German fascinated them. 
They thoroly enjoyed the guttural pro- 
nunciation. They found interesting too 
the way that new words can be made 
by putting two or more words together. 
Der Angriff was el attaque, and from 
that one word they could form several 
kinds of “attaques” (correlating French 
and German with Spanish, not with 
English). For example, der Angriffs- 
plan (plan), die Angriffsstellung (po- 
sicion), die Angriffswaffe (arma), die 
Angriffswelle (ola). In reading time 
tables and menus in German or French, 
students always volunteered Spanish 
equivalents. 

By the end of the term, the vocabu- 
lary and idioms of military terminology 
that the student had learned included 
terms used in nearly every phase of the 
armed services as well as those relating 
to geographical and political back- 
grounds of the war. The class had be- 
come familiar with the Spanish, French, 
and German expressions used by the 
Air Force, such as night-bombing tac- 
tics, planting of mines, landings and 
take-offs, Flying Fortress, sea planes, 
fighters, dive bombers, maneuvers of 
parachute troops, and the duties of the 
ground forces. Of the land fighting, the 
student learned foreign phrases used in 


attack, counter-attack, retreat, field for. 
tifications, military intelligence, soldiers 
and officers’ equipments. 

The schools must not teach only the 
Romance languages and German, The 
Wartime Handbook for Education, pub- 
lished by the Educational Policies Com. 
mission, suggests that highschools should 
offer language courses not commonly 
taught—Chinese, Japanese, and Russian, 
for example. 

Howard Mumford Jones in an article 
in The Atlantic urges us to expand our 
mental horizon and to realize that “if 
we had learned half as much about Jap. 
anese mentality and Japanese culture as 
the Japanese have learned about Euro- 
pean culture and American mentality, 
we should not now be frantically hunt- 
ing for Americans possessing even an 
elementary knowledge of Japanese geog- 
raphy, Japanese history, or Japanese 
language.” 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Among the publications which I found 
helpful in developing my own course were 
the following: 


MILITARY SPANISH 


[1] Lipp, Solomon and Besso, Henry V. 
(of the Air Corps Spanish Project of the 
WPA, sponsored by the U. S. Army Air 
Forces). Conversational Spanish for the 
Army Air Forces of the United States, 
Hastings House, New York, 1942. 

[2] Navascues, Luis J., and Sherman, 
Anson F. Cartilla Militar. F. S. Crofts, 
New York, 1942. 

[3] Hesse, Everett H. Wartime Spanish. 
American Book Co., New York, 1942. 

[4] Kany, Charles E. Spoken Spanish 
for Flying Cadets and Our Armed Forces. 
Heath, Boston, 1942. 

[5] Training Manual for Teachers of 
Spanish, WPA Technical Series 19, Edu- 
cation Circular 6, Federal Agency WPA, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1941. 


MILITARY FRENCH 
[1] Denoeu, Francois. Military French. 
Heath, Boston, 1943. 
[2] Dussault, Cesar, French Conversa- 
tional Course, David McKay and o, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 1918. 


MILITARY GERMAN 
[x] Funke, Erich; Spann, Meno; - 
Fehling, Fred. Kriegsdeutsch. F, S. Crolts 
and Co., New York, 1943. 
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were NEIGH BORHOOD the state has any business to interfere 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION with the planning of cities or neighbor- 
hoods—when the latter actually do plan 
ryV their affairs. The need for broad plan- 
r pe ning is so great, however, that if the 
+ Ait — NATION is pres- to prepare sound plans for work on neighborhoods and cities cannot arouse 
ie ently going to demand that public short notice. Any preparation for large themselves sufficiently to undertake this 
ae aflairs be given the same type of thoro scale employment in private or public work, it must be done by the agencies 
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iii aways found expedient. The neighbor- case of the present emergency this Inactive cities and neighborhoods are 
‘rofts, jgtood is the smallest unit in the affairs means now. largely to blame for the fact that na- 
of a city, a state, or the nation. On it The inventory of problems and pro- _ tional planning in some places has taken 
anish. rs the unique responsibility of lead- grams which we must make does not the lead. The national government 
2. Bing the way in planning progress. It is necessarily mean that we should think spends a great amount of money in 
panish more than a responsibility; it is an op- of public planning alone. Private prop- cities, and it is entitled to plan for its 
“orces. @Mportunity to set a pace in culture and erties need planning as much if not efficient use. Lack of energy and inter- 
oa citizenship which will be the guidance more so than public ones. There is no est in local affairs must naturally lead 
, aes af all the other neighborhoods of Amer- reason why the owners of large factories to national planning. 
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gee school and the planning for the study of neighborhoods in their gion forms a unit in the larger plan of 
2 neighborhoods must necessarily vicinity; nor is there any reason why the state or the nation. Neighborhood 
¢ interwoven with progress in educa- public bodies, such as school and city plans, properly adjusted, are component 
rench. 4 administrations, should not undertake parts of a city plan. They should be fol- 
is now dawning on all of us that — the study of conditions in one neighbor- lowed by an overall city plan which will 
= [mas of some eight or ten hood after the other. adjust and integrate them. It is in the 
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the old days has lost its place as a cen- 
ter of discussion. The elementary school 
of today represents the larger and major 
interests of the people of a neighbor- 
hood, children and parents alike. There 
are decided advantages in the proximity 
of the facilities which an elementary- 
school building can usually offer for 
neighborhood meetings. 

I am not thinking of these neighbor- 
hood planning meetings in terms of the 
educational program alone. The school 
is an important part of the neighbor- 
hood plan and must always have its 
share of citizen support, but frequently 
it is the one part of the neighborhood 
plan which has already received a good 
deal of planning. 

Besides planning for improvement 
and extension of the school facilities of 
the neighborhood, therefore, the neigh- 
borhood committee must act on other 
farreaching interests. A simple and im- 
portant item to begin with is plain, old- 
fashioned cleanliness. The committee 
may well get its hand in by promoting 
a cleanup program. No neighborhood 
needs to be unsightly with papers flying 
all over, ash-pits overflowing, and dirt 
and filth in gutters and on sidewalks. 
Stores are often the worst offenders in 
this respect, and newspaper distributors 
are not much better. 

Such a beginning immediately brings 
to attention other and more important 
items. The neighborhood committee 
must look into the matter of health and 
sanitation, water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. These are part of a city plan usu- 
ally, and can be discussed by the city’s 
engineers. Electric light and gas and 
other utilities must be analyzed; wires 
should be brought underground in our 
next spell of extension. The appearance 
and efficiency of the streets are equally 
important. If there are unplatted areas, 
the planning work should include sub- 
division plans for future development. 

A study of the cleanliness of a neigh- 
borhood brings to attention the degree 
of obsolescence of the district. There are 
some blocks which were built long be- 
fore the last war. They are now some- 
what run down and a closer look reveals 
a serious lack of modern conveniences. 
People gradually vacate such blocks and 
by degrees these areas become second- 
rate property. If this obsolescence has 
continued for a long time, there may 
be no remedy for the disease except that 


of demolition. This is rather too much 
for the neighborhood to undertake, but 
the group analyzing these things may 
make recommendations to the city’s 
council. If the obsolescence is not very 
serious, it may be possible to redeem 
much by remodeling. On a large scale 
this is inexpensive. 

Sometimes the wrong type of land 
uses has crept into the neighborhood. 
Stores are located where they should not 
be. Small industries have strayed away 
from their motherland and settled in be- 
tween residences. Filling stations annoy 
the people of some blocks by constant 
commotion. Buildings have wandered 
away from their front lines and have 
come too close to the sidewalks. On the 
sidestreets there are garages whose open 
doors allow the passerby an intimate 
glimpse at the owner’s lack of tidiness. 

A land use study may be simple. It 
may only show the sorest of the sore 
spots, and the committee may recom- 
mend that individual owners put on 
their postwar programs such items as 
putting buildings behind a proper set- 
back line, or eliminating some undesir- 
able structures altogether. Poorly located 
industries may be persuaded to move, 
and assistance should be given them in 
finding a more suitable site and in re- 
modeling their old buildings. 

In the old days it would have been 
possible for all neighbors to come to- 
gether and by mere strength and awk- 
wardness, as the saying goes, set a pri- 
vate garage back where it belongs. 
Nowadays, however, a neighborhood 
committee may have to use zoning reg- 
ulations, or occasionally might even go 
as far as raising some money to accom- 
plish its purpose. There is, however, a 
better way, if the city laws can be 
brought up to this point of modernism. 
This way is for the city to buy up such 
unconforming property and resell it, 
after it has been remodelled. The city 
might well do this for all the noncon- 
forming items in a block, or a series of 
blocks, and take them all in one con- 
tract; the neighborhood would be as- 
sessed for the balance of cost, after the 
process of buying, remodeling, and sell- 
ing has taken place. The process of real 
estate transfers would be handled by 
private enterprise. 

The present sudden increase in ju- 
venile delinquency has jarred many 
communities. It leads one directly to 


neighborhood studies of social prob 
lems. A study of realty values would 
prove epee, to many people, In 
district with high juvenile delinguency 
illegitimate births, disease, there is 
continual shifting of families. People 
try to get away from these areas as soon 
as they can, and are replaced by others 
from even poorer locations. 

Plans for neighborhood parks and 
playgrounds should be defined wel 
enough by the neighborhood committee 
for comparison with those of the city: 
adjustment of one or the other will bene. 
fit both. Often the neighborhood wil 
find that the city has no plans at all for 
these local parks and will welcome 
ideas. Thus, the activity of the smaller 
group will stimulate the interests of the 
community at large. 

The neighborhood plan must go into 
the matter of beautification. Public 
grounds as well as private estates are 
part of the intangible matter which 
makes the area livable or undesirable. 
Street trees, front yards, proper placing 
of prominent buildings are all vital pans 
of neighborhood beautification. 

The problems thrown on the neighbor- 
hood due to heavy traffic become a seri- 
ous matter in the life of its people. 
There may be traffic hazards for chil- 
dren and adults alike; often these can 
be corrected. The efficiency of connec- 
tions with the city at large, of trans- 
portation service, in fact all the items 
which influence circulation, are of 
neighborhood importance. 

All these things have a bearing on the 
welfare of a neighborhood, even tho 
they have no political dynamite. For ef- 
fective work it is essential that the 
neighborhood have someone to guide it 
in the making of an initial study. This 
study could be paid for by sale of the 
report prepared for the study, by assist- 
ance from the city, the school office, the 
county, or other groups which have a 
public interest. Large industries have 
often paid for a study of the areas 
around their plants in an effort to elim- 
inate some of the objectionable fea- 
tures. Commercial groups are usually 
interested in the population studies 
which accompany these reports. 

The neighborhood is the smallest unt 
in American civilization. It can be reat: 
ily visualized. From it should emanate 
the small cells out of which the nation 
postwar program is to be built. 
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RDER PUBLICATIONS of the NEA and its departments from 
the Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
n 6, D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, secure government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents [Supt. Doc.], Washington, 
p. C. Make money order or check out to Superintendent of 


Documents. 


ingto 


GUIDANCE 
Enlist in a Proud Profession!—(colored poster). Get Free 
Training with Pay (6p folder). What School Will You Choose? 
(4p). Schools of Nursing Approved by Respective State Boards 
of Nursing Examiners (12p). Free. Division of Nurse Educa- 
tion, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Wash. 14, DC. (Bethesda Station). 


Memorandum of Two Washington Dinners on Education 
in the Armed Forces. Natl. Policy Memoranda No. 25. 1943. 
yop. 25¢. Natl. Policy Committee, Natl. Press Bldg., Wash., 
DC. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Intercultural Education News—published quarterly by Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 221 W. 57th St., NY, NY. 
Free. 
Makers of the USA—colored wall map of America’s people 
and where they have settled. 25¢. Friendship Press, 156 5th 
Ave, NY 10, NY. 
Race and Relations by Charles S. Johnson. 1943. gp. Free. 
American Missionary Assn., 287 4th Ave., NY 10, NY. 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
Consumer Reports, Bread and Butter, Consumer Class 
Plans—for information about these helpful publications write 
to Consumers Union, 17 Union Sq., NY 3, NY. 


Information Leaflets—Educational Services Branch, OPA. 
Series of mimeographed leaflets prepared for student use, giving 
facts on subjects such as black marketing (No. 2), shoe ration- 
ing (No. 5). Single copies, free from OPA regional offices. 


Consumer Education for Wartime Living—A Manual. 1943. 
gop. Free. State Council of Defense, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, State Capitol, Harrisburg. 


Public Attitude Toward Subsidies, Prices, Wages, and 
Salaries. -1943. 8p. ro¢. Report No. 17. Natl. Opinion Re- 
arch Center, University of Denver, Colo. 


Wartime Living. Picture Charts—useful teaching aids prepared 
by home economists of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, include: 
Get Acquainted with Soya Flour and Grits” (20¢ for set of 
4); “Home Canning” (50¢ for set of 20), “Fight Food Waste 
in the Home” (25¢ for set of 10), “Get the Good from your 
Food” (25¢ for set of 10), “Make Your Equipment Last” (50¢ 
for set of 10), “Make Your Rubber Last” (1o¢ for set of 5), 
Repair Your Electric Cords” (30¢ for set of 6). Supt. Doc. 
Free folders—available from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture include: 
Cooking with Soya Flour and Grits,” AWI-73; folders on can- 
ting, AWI-61, AWI-41, AWI-65; “Family Food Plans for Good 
eation, ’ AWI-78; “Fight Food Waste in the Home,” AWL3; 
olders on wartime meals, AWI-34, AWI-6, AWI-7, AWI-8, 
ate AWI-19, AWI-20, 1944F. Teachers may receive a total 
"100 free bulletins, not more than 5 of any one. Bulletins are 
* distributed free direct to students. Order from Office of In- 
“mation, Dept. of Agriculture, Wash. 25, DC. 


Mi POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 

er the War—What? By Preston Slosson. 1943. 86p. 56¢. 
gem Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. Discusses eco- 
' i; social, political problems which peace will bring and 
incipal proposals which have been made for a durable peace. 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 


Challenges to Education—War and Postwar. Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings. School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin. 1943. 352p. $1. 


A Charter for a Free World by L. P. Chambers. 1943. 16p. 
10 copies or less, free. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th St., NY 27, NY. 


Economic Union and Durable Peace by Otto Tod Mallery. 
Proposal for an extension of trade treaties to minimize eco- 
nomic barriers between nations. 1943. 183p. $2. Harper & Bros., 


49 E. 33rd St., NY, NY. 


Education for International Security—proposals of the-Inter- 
national Education Assembly. Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education. 1943. 30p. 10¢; 15 copies for $1. School Ex- 
ecutive, 470 4th Ave., NY, NY. Also available in The Bulletin 
of the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals (an NEA 
Dept.), Nov. 1943. $1. The Dept. 


Educational Adjustments to War and Postwar Conditions. 
A Section on “Planning for Peace” gives specific suggestions for 
teachers of art, English, geography, music, and other subjects. 
1943+ 238p. $1. Supply limited. Dept. of Education, Baltimore, 
Md. 


The New World—Democracy in Action No. 9. Special empha- 
sis on problems with which any world order must deal. 1942. 
46p. 15¢. Council for Democracy, 11 W. 42nd St., NY, NY. 


News from World Citizens—published quarterly by the 
World Citizenship Movement, Oberlin, Ohio. 50¢ a year. 


Pattern for Peace—Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant Declara- 
tion on World Peace. 1943. Single copies free, 10 copies 10¢. 
World Alliance for Internatl. Friendship thru the Churches, 
70 5th Ave., NY 11, NY. 
UNITED NATIONS 

Americas United—a summary of the cooperative effort of the 
American republics since Sept. 1939. Uruguay: Vigorous Democ- 
racy (1943. 12p.) Published by Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Distributed free by U. S. Office of Education, Wash., 
DC. Supply limited. 


Australia, Official Handbook—general information, statis- 


tics, maps. 1941. 148p. Free. Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 610 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


Latin America—a sourcebook of instructional materials by 
Eleanor C. Delaney. 1943. 67p. 60¢. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia U., NY. 


Look at Africa by W. G. and M. S. Woolbert. 1943. 96p. 25¢. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR 


The American Child, published monthly Oct. thru May, by 
Natl. Child Labor Com., 419 4th Ave., NY 16, NY. $2 a year. 


The Child’s Religion in Wartime. 1943. 24p. 10¢. Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, 297 4th Ave., NY, NY. 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency. (Pub. 301. 1943. 27p. 
10¢). Understanding Juvenile Delinquency (Pub. 300. 1943. 
52p. 10¢). U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Supt. Doc. 


“Growing Up in the War Years” is the theme of Educational 
Leadership, Nov. 1943. 68p. Single copies of this journal of the 
NEA Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 50¢. 
$3 a year to nonmembers of the Dept. 


“Juvenile Delinquency” is the theme of the National Ele- 
mentary Principal for Dec. 1943. 48p. 35¢ a copy. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. $3 a year to nonmembers. 
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WARTIME CONFERENCES 
ON EDUCATION 


American Association of School 
Administrators 


~~ THE FIRST WARTIME CONFERENCE on 
Education of the American Association of 
School Administrators was held at Seattle 
in January. It is to be followed by similar 
conferences at Atlanta, February 15-17; 
New York, February 22-24; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 28-March 1; and Kansas City, March 
8-10. Programs for all conferences keep to 
the same general pattern but in most cases 
speakers are selected from the conference 
area. 

Highlighting each conference will be a 
report by President Worth McClure of his 
observations abroad. Upon invitation of the 
British Board of Education and the British 
Ministry of Information, President Mc- 
Clure has been in Great Britain working 
with educators on problems common to 
the schools of the United Kingdom and 
of the United States. 

Topics and speakers follow. EDUCATION 
AND THE PEOPLE’s PEACE: Aflanta, William 
G. Carr, secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission. New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Commission Chairman A. J. Stod- 
dard. 

TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
scHooLs: Atlanta, New York, A. C. Flora. 
Kansas City, S. D. Shankland.., 

READJ USTING THE SCHOOL SERVICE TO POST- 
waR NEEDS: Aflanta, Willard E. Givens. 
New York, Willis A. Sutton. Chicago, 
Charles H. Lake. Kansas City, H. B. 
Bruner. ; 

WHAT'S RIGHT WITH THE SCHOOLS IN 
1944?: Atlanta, Thomas Quigley, Depart- 
ment of Labor; John L. Bracken. New 
York, N. L. Engelhardt, David E. Weg- 
lein, Richard B. Kennan, Julius E. Warren, 
George D. Stoddard. Chicago, Claude V. 
Courter, William H. Johnson, Edgar G. 
Doudna, Henry H. Hill. Kansas City, 
Agnes Samuelson, Kenneth W. McFar- 
land, J. B. Edmonson. 

The Association’s 1944 Yearbook, Morale 
for a Free World, will be presented at New 
York by Carroll R. Reed, Yearbook com- 
mission chairman; at Chicago by John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; at 
Kansas City by Elbert K. Fretwell, chief 


executive, Boy Scouts of America. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker will speak at Atlanta, New 
York, and Kansas City. 

President Edith B. Joynes of the Na- 
tional Education Association will speak at 
Atlanta and Kansas City. Other speakers 
include: Atlanta, Brigadier General Walter 
L. Weible, Governor Ellis G. Arnall of 
Georgia, Paul R. Mort, Clyde A. Erwin. 
New York, William F. Russell, W. How- 
ard Pillsbury, Alonzo G. Grace, John E. 
Wade. Chicago, Francis L. Bacon, Thomas 
C. Boushall, DeWitt S. Morgan. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
si Tis NEA DEPARTMENT will hold a war 
and peace fitness conference in New York 
City, Monday, April 24, to Thursday noon, 
April 27, with headquarters at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, and with Hotel New Yorker co- 
operating. The conference theme is “Fit- 
ness for Today and Tomorrow.” This con- 
ference is a joint meeting with the Eastern 
District Association, with the Southern 
District Association cooperating. 


NEA AND THE PUBLIC 


Teachers and the Womanpower 
Campaign 

sk THE OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION and 
the War Advertising Council are includ- 
ing the recruitment of teachers as a fea- 
ture of the Womanpower Campaign spon- 
sored jointly by the two agencies. Repre- 
sentatives of advertising agencies and cor- 
poration executives in charge of advertis- 
ing met in New York City January 5 in a 
luncheon conference with representatives 
of education to discuss ways in which ad- 
vertising copy might emphasize the es- 
sential nature of the teachers’ work in war- 
time. Speakers at the conference in- 
cluded: Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary, National Education Association; 
L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association; George M. 
Wiley, associate commissioner, State Ed- 
ucation Department, State of New York, 
Albany; John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Com- 
missioner of -Education; and Evelyn 
Blewett of the War Advertising Council, 
New York City. 


Editors Hear Educators 


x EpiTors AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES of 


‘Willard E. Givens, executive secret 


general magazines met in New York City 
January 6 as guests of the National Fay 
cation Association to hear a discussion of 
trends which may bring permanent 
changes in the nation’s educational pro. 
gram. The purpose of the conference was 
to provide editors with tips for timely 
articles. Speakers were John W. Stude. 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education: 
ary, 
NEA; William G. Carr, secretary, Edu. 
cational Policies Commission; and L, ] 
Dennis, executive secretary, American Vo. 
cational Association. Lyman Bryson, di. 
rector of education for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, presided. 


Guests at White House 


yy Memsers of the Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the National Congress of Pa. 
rents and Teachers and a few other friends 
of education were guests of Mrs. Roosevelt 
at a White House luncheon on January 3, 
The committee is composed of Mason 
Stratton, Mrs. Mary Hollister, and Lorine 
Barnes, representing the NEA; Agnes 
Samuelson, Mrs. William A. Hastings, 
and Howard V. Funk, representing the 
NCPT. 

Other guests invited were: Charl Or. 
mond Williams, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Mrs. 
Malcolm McClellan, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Marston, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn L. Archer. 
The luncheon was arranged by Charl 
Ormond Williams, NEA director of field 
service, liaison member of the _head- 
quarters staff assigned to work with the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
NCPT, but Miss Williams was unable to 
be present because of an accident in New 


York. 


EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


PTTTITTITititititiiititittii iii 
Dr. Sutton EPC Field 
Representative 

se Witus a. sutton has joined the Edv- 
cational Policies Commission as a parttime 
field representative. Dr. Sutton, new secre- 
tary of the Georgia Education Association, 
was formerly superintendent of schools in 
Atlanta. He is prepared to speak to organt- 
zations of teachers and other citizens on 
Education and the People’s Peace. This 
service is part of the Commission’s total 
effort for organizing the forces of educa 
tion to help win and maintain the peace. 


Watch for It 

sic THe sEPTEMBER 1944 issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science will be a specia 
issue devoted to the relation of education 


eal 
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to peace. This issue will be edited by Dr. 
William G. Carr, associate secretary of the 
NEA and secretary of the Educational 


Policies Commission. 


Dr. Kefauver Appointed 


4 GpAYSON N. KEFAUVER, dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
has been appointed consultant on problems 
ofeducational reconstruction by the United 
States Department of State. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


«Tue Kate Frank Defense Committee, 
indorsed by the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
and the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association, 
wishes to submit the following financial 
statement as of January 4, 1944. The com- 
mittee has been working less than a month 
and the responses have been most gratify- 
ing. The amounts listed include individual 
and group contributions made within the 
state: 





Indiana $153.00 Arizona $ 10.00 
New York 96.00 Colorado 10.00 
Pennsylvania 74.00 Florida 10.00 
New Jersey 30.00 Missouri 10.00 
D.C. 27.00 Wisconsin 10.00 
Oregon 25.00 Oklahoma 7.00 
Michigan 21.00  Tilinois 5.00 
North Carolina 15.00 Maryland 3.25 
Utah 15.00 North Dakota 2.00 
Texas 14.00 Ohio 2.00 
Connecticut 12.00 Montana 1.00 
‘Alabama 10.00 — 

Total $562.25 


1 Perfect Record For 20 Years 


yy SUPERINTENDENT F. L. SCHLAGLE of Kan- 
kus City, Kansas, recently wrote: “I am 
lad to enrol our teachers for the 20th con- 
ecutive year with a 100 percent member- 
ship in the National Education Association. 
Jur elementary principals are also 100 per- 
* in membership in the Elementary 
Frincipals Department of the NEA.” Re- 
pots like this reflect high professional 
spit and effective leadership. 





























lembership in the Association 


Tue December 31 NEA membership 
dunt, while not complete as THE JouRNAL 
XS to press, shows that the various states 
“e made substantial progress toward 
ihieving the quotas which have been an- 
winced in previous issues of THE Jour- 
‘L with every reason to believe that these 











































































NEW COLORADO STATE 


yy Craic P. MINEAR, superintendent of schools 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, and formerly super- 
intendent at Idaho Springs, assumed on Janu- 
ary I, executive secretaryship of the Colorado 
W. B. 
Mooney, retiring executive secretary. Secretary 
Minear, an NEA life member for nine years 
and a member of the American Association of 
School Administrators since 1931, is a thoro 
believer in unified membership—local, state, and 
national. In accepting his appointment as secre- 
tary of the Colorado Association, he said: “I am 
very much concerned about a unified program 
and in order to achieve it we must have a pro- 


Education Association. He succeeds 





SECHETAHY 





fession with singleness of purpose. We belong to a profession that is working for 
and must continue to work for democracy. That includes an adequate education for 


all the children.” 


quotas can be reached by May 31 with rea- 
sonable continued effort. 


AASA Election 


Sy THE BoARD OF TELLERS of the American 
Association of School Administrators met 
at NEA headquarters on January 8 and 
counted ballots for the AASA presidency 
for 1944-45. The new president will be 
N. L. Engelhardt, associate superintendent 
of New York City schools, whose term of 
office will begin on March 15. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Salary Adjustments in Large Cities 


yy NEW SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES went 
into effect January 1, 1944, in at least two 
cities over 100,000 in population—St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Maximum salaries on the St. Paul sched- 
ule range from $2200 for teachers without 
degrees to $3000 for teachers holding doc- 
tor’s degrees. Teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees receive a maximum of $2600; with 
master’s degrees, $2800. 

In Milwaukee three maximum salaries 
are set: $2500 for teachers not holding 
degrees, $2800 for teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees, $3000 with master’s degrees. The 
Milwaukee board of education cooperating 
with other city and county governmental 
units, also has approved an automatic 
annual cost-of-living adjustment, based on 
the U. S. Department of Labor index of 
cost of living. The amount is to be fixed 
as of June 15 each year, for the ensuing 
fiscal year. Last June the cost of living in 
Milwaukee was 22.7 percent above the 
average in 1935-1939, which has been se- 
lected as the base period. The adjustment 
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is computed on a uniform minimum salary 
of $1620; 22.7 percent is approximately 
$367.68, the amount of the adjustment set 
for the current fiscal year. 


New War Bonus for British 
Teachers 


yy THE REVISED WAR BoNUs for teachers 
which became effective in England and 
Wales January 1, 1944, provides, for teach- 
ers of 21 years of age and over, £52 a year 
for men and £42 a year for women. Men 
and women less than 21 years of age re- 
ceive £32 and £26 respectively. 

The new bonus, awarded by Lord Soul- 
bury as arbitrator, continues differentials 
based on age and sex, as in the 1942 award, 
but does away with differences in bonus 
depending on level of salary paid. The 
new bonus represents an average 174 per- 
cent increase on the basic salaries, as com- 
pared with a former average of 124 per- 
cent. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


School Children Speak on 
Subsidies 


3 ScHooL CHILDREN of Clayton, Missouri, 
appealed to Congress recently to prevent 
an “inflationary spiral” which might boost 
prices on ice cream and candy while their 
allowances remain “frozen.” 

Writing to Senator Truman of Missouri 
the children said: “We don’t want to see 
ice cream cones, candy, and gum doubled 
and tripled in price. We think the subsidy 
program has been successful in holding 
down prices. Besides, we realize that other 
people less fortunate than we are will be 
very seriously affected by the great increase 
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in the cost of living that will surely result 
if the bill [forbidding subsidies] passes.” 


An Idea Worth Passing On 


s TweELveE scHoots in Kokomo, Indiana, 
contributed over 45,000 pounds of paper 
to the local salvage campaign. The prin- 
cipals of the schools agreed that the money 
from the sale of the paper would go to the 
Carver Center Fund to be used in the con- 
struction of an adequate recreation center 
for Negro youth. 


New Child Labor Manifesto 


sc WILLARD E. GIVENS, executive secretary 
of the NEA, and Donald DuShane, secre- 
tary of the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education, were 
among the 34 leaders in industry, educa- 
tion, and health, who signed the manifesto 
recently issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee. In this statement atten- 
tion is called to the serious child labor sit- 
uation now existing and conviction is ex- 
pressed that war needs can be met without 
exploiting children. Community agencies, 
public and private, are urged to unite in 
immediate action to curb child labor 
abuses. 

Accompanying the statement is an out- 
line of nine specific lines of action that 
local organizations can initiate in their 
communities to improve child labor condi- 
tions: Establish an advisory council on 
child labor; organize a stay-in-school cam- 
paign; initiate action to extend vocational 
counseling services in schools; survey the 
work of school children outside of school 
hours; develop cooperative programs of 
school and part-time supervised work; se- 
cure adequate appropriation for child labor 
inspection and enforcement; confer with 
employers, school officials, and social agen- 
cies to consider methods of dealing with 
child labor in specific industries; study 
adequacy of health examinations given to 
minors starting employment; organize local 
discussion groups for employed young 
people. 


Keep ’Em Rolling 


yy Mrs. Nn. T. Ross, director of the United 
States Mint, is appealing to all students to 
circulate their pennies. There is a great 
shortage of strategic metal from which 
they are made. She urges school boys and 
girls to put their pennies into war savings 
stamps and bonds. This is another way to 
help win the war. Keep the pennies rolling. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


More Abples for the Teacher 


yy THE HOLMES DEPARTMENT STORE, New 
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Orleans, has published in the Times-Pica- 
yune the following advertisement illus- 
trated with a busy classroom scene: 

“This ad is an ‘apple for the teacher’-— 
because she deserves it. Did you ever think 
what sort of world we’d have without 
teachers? The imparting of knowledge, 
and the molding of character, and the 
teaching of moral values is a job second to 
none in importance. 

“Today, it is a bigger job than ever be- 
fore. Mothers and fathers are in govern- 
ment service, or in defense plants, or away 
in the armed services . . . and the family 
has a hard time adjusting itself to a war- 
time environment. Often, it is only the 
teacher who remains; giving of her mind 
and soul to the impressionable young. In a 
wartorn world she is preserving the virtues 
of charity, and compassion, and tolerance, 
and fair play . . . the things which make 
America. 

“And so, while we are passing out med- 
als, let us not forget the school teacher.” 


Better Selection of Better Teachers 


si Is THE TITLE OF A MONOGRAPH prepared 
by Vera M. Butler, Ida M. Jewett, and 
M. Margaret Stroh, and sponsored by the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. All who are 
concerned with ‘“‘the need for better teach- 
ers in a better world” will find this volume 
challenging and suggestive. (1943. r10p. 
$1. Order from Executive Secretary, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, 1909 Cliff St., Austin, 
Tex.) : 


CITIZENSHIP 


Old Enough To Vote 


yy SoMETHING HAPPENS TO OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE from the time that they leave high- 
school until they reach the present voting 
age. In highschool they “belong,” and they 
are interested in government because they 
are studying it. Upon graduating they no 
longer “belong,” and since they cannot 
vote they have no reason for being inter- 
ested in good government. By the time 
they reach the 21-year voting age, they 
have forgotten much that they once knew 
about politics, government, and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship; even more im- 
portant, there is a strong possibility that 
their interest in these things may have 
waned over the intervening years. 
Eighteen-year-olds are doing many 
things nowadays that we never thought 
possible. Not the least important of these 
many things is the ability to fight a war 
for the preservation of democracy. If they 
are sufficiently fullfledged citizens to risk 
their lives, we believe they should know 
enough to vote. And if they are granted 


this deserving privilege, we have conf. 
dence that our republic will be better off 


because of it—New Jersey Educationg! 
Review. 


Citizen’s Catechism for 
Boys and Girls 


yy Do 1 speak clearly and correctly? Do | 
write legibly? Do I know when I have 
received the correct change? Do I conserye 
my own health? Can I work with q group 
without quarreling? Am I courteous in 4 
genuine way? Do I take a home responsi. 
bility which I enjoy? Am I fair to younger 
brothers and sisters in the use of toys? Do 
I realize that a police officer must enforce 
the law regardless of the person concerned? 
Do I cross streets at intersections and with 
the green lights? Do I know how to get 
information on both sides of a question? 
Do I have a library card and use it? Do] 
help conserve plant, animal, and other te. 
sources of my community? Am] interested 
and active in Junior Red Cross? Am I will. 
ing to abide by the decisions of the school 
council on school matters? Do I use my 
influence to see that no child is bullied on 
the playground?—Helen K. Mackintosh, 
Senior Specialist in Elementary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Festival of Culture 


yy Prec. ARNOLD F. MAUER writes from a 
camp in South Dakota to suggest that 
nationwide cultural festival be held this 
spring which would cover the entire cul- 
tural life of the nation—its music, dance, 
art, religion, literature, science, industry, 
and labor. Mr. Mauer believes that such a 
plan would bring to our citizens a concept 
of modern culture and its meaning in the 
present and the future. If you wish to make 
suggestions as to how such a festival could 
be promoted, write to Mr. Mauer in care 
of THE JourNAL. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Wholesale Arrests at Oslo 


sj Berween 12 and 15 hundred students 
of Oslo University—the entire male sectio 
of this Norwegian university’s enrolmen 
with the exception of those of Nazi strip 
—were arrested by the Germans on No 
vember 30 and are being sent to a concen 
tration camp in Germany. Also arrested 
were virtually all members of the faculty 
This action came as a climax to a contin 
ing conflict caused by students’ and teach 
ers’ refusal to accept changes in untversi 
regulations that would have opened th 
doors of the institution to Nazis and close 
them to properly [Cont. on page A.2 
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WALT WHITMAN 
“The Good Gray Poet”’ , 
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d on Read by Ralph Bellamy 
tosh, 
ation, | 
HE praises of many American writers, poets, 
actors, and critics are epitomized by Clifton 
Fadiman, who wrote: 
wi ; “Tl hope that Ralph Bellamy’s fine readings of these 
we 4 poems will awaken thousands of Americans to the merit 
1 this of Walt Whitman as our greatest poet and as a prophet of 
e cul the democratic truths for which we struggle today.” 
a The following selections from ‘Leaves of Grass” 
aes are included in the set: 
oncept Introduction; To a Certain Civilian; I Think I Could : 
in the Turn and Live with Animals; To the Man-of-War Bird; Pageant; Years of the Modern; IT Was Looking a Long 
ail For You O Democracy; Vigil Strange I Kept on the Field While; Passage to India; By Blue Ontario’s Shore; So 
could One Night; Long, Too Long America; Over the Carnage Long; Song of the Open Road. 
nee Rose Prophetic a Voice; O Star of France; To a Foil’d RALPH BELLAMY, Dramatic Reader 


European Revolutionaire; Europe; France; A Broadway 


Victor Masterpiece Album M 955 (8 sides) List Price $4.50 
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@ OTHER VICTOR RECORD 
ATTRACTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 





Symphony in B Flat Major, Op. 20— 
Chausson. Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, Conductor 


Musical Masterpiece Album M or DM 950 
List Price $4.50 


Gigues and Rondes de Printemps (from 
Images for Orchestra) — Debussy. San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 





Monteux, Conductor 


Musical Masterpiece Album M or DM 954 
List Price $2.50 


The Planets, Op. 32 — Holst. Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Conductor 


Musical Masterpiece Album M or DM 929 
List Price $4.50 


Glory to Thee O Lord (Twofold Litany) 
(In Russian) —Gretchaninoff (Especially 
arranged for this Chorus). Save Thy 
People O God—Tschesnokoff. General 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, Nicholas 


RCA Victor Division — Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, camden, w. s 
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Kostrukoff, Conductor. N. Khadarick and 

A. Zakhartchanko, Baritones 

Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8514 
List Price $1.00 


*Suggested list price exclusive of excise 
tax. 


Order any of these new Victor Records 
and Album sets from your Victor Record 
Dealer, or write to the address below: 


TUNE IN! “WHAT’S NEW?” RCA’s 
Great New Show, One hour of laughter, 
music, drama, news, science. Saturday 
Night, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network, 










ation. 


1815 ORCHARD STREET 


Because the greatly enlarged wartime production 
of Holmes Projectors is still entirely absorbed by 
our Government for distribution to training cen- 
ters, combat areas and recreation posts—where 
their mechanical efficiency makes them always 
ready for duty without servicing—we regret our 
inability to make deliveries now for civilian use. 
Replacements or parts required for pre-war 
Holmes’ machines will be given every consider- 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


PEACE 











CHICAGO 14 







IS THE SUREST 
ROAD TO PERMANENT 






UNIVERSITY 









SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed on 
wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 
persons including educators of national and international reputation— 
plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer out- 
standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 


First term registration, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 12 and 13. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 24. 
Write now for complete bulletin, 
Director of Summer Session, 719 
Administration Building. 


OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis l4#, Minnesota 











[ Cont. from p. 56] qualified students, and 
as a direct reprisal for the burning of Aula 
aditorium at Oslo University the week be- 
fore. The fire, for which students were 
held responsible, occurred shortly before a 
Nazi rally was to have been held in the 
auditorium. 


Dutch Universities Anti-Naszi 


yy DEsPITE ALL THEIR RULES and regula- 
tions, Nazi occupation authorities are hav- 
ing such trouble keeping Dutch professors 
in line that they feel “there is only one way 
to heal university life—namely the found- 
ing of a Nationalist-Socialist University.” 
Storm, S. S. Elite Guard publication, com- 
plains that “the entire structure of higher 
education has become a grandscale organ- 
ization against Nazism.” 

Pro-Nazi students are ostracized, their 
grades going down as their enthusiasm for 
Hitler rises. Anti-Nazi students barred 
from university attendance for failing to 
sign the requisite “declaration of obedi- 
ence” to the Nazis are taught secretly and 
receive regular examinations. Because of 
this declaration, freshmen registration in 
universities of occupied Holland for 1943- 
44 has dropped to less than one-tenth of 
the prewar figure. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


School Health Report 


yy THe Nationat Orcanization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing has published a 
School Health Service Daily-Monthly Re- 
port Form, with instructions for its use. 
This report form will be of value to teach- 
ers and workers in public health. For 
further information write to Bosse B. 
Randle, school consultant for the organi- 
zation, 1790 Broadway, New York 109, 


School Fights against Malaria 


yy Durtnc THE past year the biology 
class of Robersonville (North Carolina) 
Highschool has led a community fight 
against malaria. The class divided into 
five committees and studied the history, 
cause, symptoms, method of transmission, 
and effects of the disease. For three weeks 
class periods were devoted to reports, dis- 
cussions by the county doctor, and a mo- 
tion picture on malaria control. Two mem- 
bers of the class took pictures of the 
breeding places for mosquitoes around 
Robersonville. Students discussed means of 
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destroying their habitats. At the next meet- 
ing of the town commissioners, the class 
went before the group and presented their 
findings. Then a resolution was read, ask- 
ing the town commissioners to take action 
toward the prevention of malaria. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


PTT TTT TTT TTT yar 
Teacher Heroines 


yi Leaps oUT 215, THEN DIES IN FIRE— 
Under this heading a newspaper recently 
tells the story of a new teacher heroine, 
Mrs. Elma Edgington, of Gilmore City, 
Iowa. Mrs. Edgington shepherded 215 
pupils out of a burning schoolhouse and 
then perished in the fire when she went 
back to make sure none of her pupils had 
been left behind. 

Lives of eleven Landeau, South Dakota, 
school children, trapped in a little frame 
school building 200 yards from Snake 
Creek as it went berserk in an autumn 
cloudburst, were saved from the flood by 
Mrs. Max Van Orman as she called her 
frantic brood about her while the waters 
swirled all around the schoolhouse and 
crept up to within four inches of the win- 
dows. The marooned teacher and pupils 
two days later were [Cont. on page A. 
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Time —Hours spent on various 


operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 


Four New Kit-sets 
Skills for Victory 
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the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 
for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 
for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb) ; 
90 a month when 
totally disabled by 
confining sickness or 
accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile) ; 
$0 a month when 
(uarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hos- 
Dital and = Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identi- 
‘cation Benefits, Sur- 
‘eon’s Bills for Minor 
Accidents, Optional 
Henefits for Certain 
DPlete Fractures and 
Vislocations, Policies 
paying larger benefits 
Nill be issued you if 
oe 80 desire, 
Nl Cheeks Sent 
Fast Air Mail a 


WHAT I GOT 


for Less than a 


NICKEL A DAY 


because I was under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella” 


“It was surely ‘bargain day’ for me when I sent 
my application to T.C.U. for 10-way protection. 
Even then I didn’t realize how thankful I would 
be that I selected an organization which gives 
such broad protection. I don’t have to go to the 
Hospital to be entitled to benefits and even when 
I’m quarantined and lose my pay, the T.C.U. 
Check is hurried to me.” 

Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 
Protection than we can tell you here. We urge 
you to mail the coupon below and get all the 
facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Read what other teachers say 
about T.C.U. fairness and promptness — and 
what it has meant in time of trouble to have “all 
checks sent by fastest air mail.’? Send the coupon 
today—no agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
663 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


suseuenue= FREE INFORMATION COUPON !"*="==8=" 


To the T.C.U. 663 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


seeeeeeneennnn NO AGENT WILL CALL escnncnnncusns 
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@ New slidefilm Kit-sets are now available for these 
courses in Pre-Induction Training: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 
Fundamentals of Machines 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 


They are correlated with the Outlines of Topics for 
P.I.T. courses. 


Teachers familiar with the Jam Handy Kit-set on 
Pre-flight Training will welcome this news. 


In just one of these Kit-sets, Fundamentals of 
Electricity, there are 21 slidefilms presenting 1581 
lighted pictures—ready-made drawings and diagrams 
available to the teacher at any moment. 


Now in Use in Many Schools 


Users of Jam Handy discussional slidefilms are enthusiastic in 
their praise of these effective visual aids—large lighted pictures 
that present ideas and involved concepts clearly and quickly. 


Try a Kit-set in Your Classes 


If you would like to try one of these Kit-sets, mail the coupon 
below to learn how you can have a free ten days’ trial in your 
own classroom. Or, if you wish, you may order one or more of 
the complete sets at prices indicated. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please enter our order for the Kit-set(s) checked below. 
Fundamentals of Electricity (1581 pictures) $73.25 
Fundamentals of Machines (2210 pictures) 89.50 
Fundamentals of Shopwork (1606 pictures) 90.50 


Fundamentals of Automotive 
Mechanics (5598 pictures) 236.00 


O Please send me without obligation full details on how I may 
try out a Kit-set in my own classroom. 


PMN 520, 5 icin foal Natok ici ts oun ta Wo ha bow ais eo aA IS a also Ps 
Organization 


Address 





| Cont. from p. A-26| rescued by ranchers 
after the water had receded. 

A $200 Christmas present went to Mrs. 
Mabel Davenport, rural-school teacher, 
near Ionia, Michigan, for effecting the re- 
capture of two Michigan reformatory trust 
prisoners whom she found hiding in her 
school building on a Saturday morning 
when she returned to her desk to bring the 
clerical work of the school up to date. The 
Christmas present came from the state, 
which had posted a $100 reward for each 
of the prisoners. 

Many teachers have played leading roles 
in the tragedies of life’s drama, acquitting 
themselves with honor. Do you know of 
some teacher who deserves special praise 
in her civilian assignment of teaching, “be- 
yond the call of duty”? Please send her 
name and story to the Office of Public Re- 
lations, National Education Association, 


1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Harry W. Jones 


yy A LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the NEA has 
been presented to Harry W. Jones by mem- 
bers of the elementary and _ highschool 
faculties of Piedmont, California, in recog- 
nition of a quarter of a century of public- 
school service as principal of the junior- 
senior highschool and superintendent of 
schools. 
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S wrote Jules Jusserand, “the future is not 


in the hands of Fate, but in ours.” Today, 


more clearly than ever before, we are aware of 


the efficacy of libraries in the shaping of the 


world to be by providing to all, the material for 


study and enlightment—by diffusing knowledge 


and understanding. 


GAYLORD 


BhOS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS.OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


Plans for 1944 


yy New mexico, which in 1943 embarked 
on a statewide program of Institutes on 
Professional and Public Relations, has 
appointed its 1944 committee for these 
conferences. The members are: Stella 
Vaughan, State Teachers College, Silver 
City; H. W. Sininger, Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas; E. H. Fixley, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque; F. A. Ogle, 
Eastern New Mexico College, Portales; 
and H. T. Bawden, N.M. College of Agri- 
cuture and Mechanic Arts, State College. 
As a member of the faculty of the re- 
spective college or university, each of 
these people has been asked to assume re- 
sponsibility for an Institute on Professional 
or Public Relations in 1944. 

Led by the University of Texas, which 
plans in 1944 to hold its fifth annual Insti- 
tute on Professional Relations, the Texas 
institutions of higher education will begin 
this year a statewide series of these con- 
ferences. 

Two new institutions in other parts of 
the country which plan to begin a series 
of Institutes in 1944 are the University of 
Connecticut and Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Educai.on. 
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On the 1943 questionnaires, 38 collegqi™ 
or universities stated that they will con 
tinue their series of conferences in 194 
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The Grimmest Foe od 

The grimmest foe, we have to fear, " 
0 


Is in our midst, and always near; 


It treads with pomp and circumstance hn 
That foe is dreadful Ignorance. boo 
—Eugene Wachendorf wit 

ing 

Readable Books of 1943 . 
sc Have you reap at least five of the book fon 
listed on pages 45-46 of this Journal) 
Twelve would be better, one from ead be 
group. Why not study the list and mak Ge 
up your personal reading schedule now aa 











About The Journal | 
sfc Wuart artices do you like best in th 
issue? Why? Which ones would you hay 
omitted? Why? Some principals send caclil cula 
month the votes of all teachers m thei grap 
school as to their favorite five articles | 
the current JourNaL. For further informd 
tion about this plan of evaluation, adm! 
istrators or teachers may wish to write t 
Journat staff, 1201 16th St. N. W. Was 
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HIGHSCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Public Relations Opportunities 


a PENNSYLVANIA, more than 30,000 
highschool boys and girls have become 
blood donors thru a project sponsored co- 
operatively by the Highschool Victory 
Corps and The Evening Bulletin. George 
T. Eager of the Bulletin staff writing about 
the project to William D. Boutwell, direc- 
tor, Information Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, made the following statement 
which suggests postwar and perhaps pres- 
ent public relations opportunities for school 
systems: 

' “Personally, the whole program has been 
4 revelation to me of the power that resides 
in the school systems of the country. And 
altho it is an entirely different story, one 
of the thoughts I get out of it is that when 
peacetime comes and people have more 
time it should be the obligation of the 
leading citizens of any community to visit 
some of their schools and get a first-hand 
pigsure of what the modern school system 
is like. Men of 40, 50, and 60, who may 
occupy leading positions in the community, 
have no conception of the changes and im- 
provements that have been brought about 
in our public educational system.” 

















4 NEA 


‘umunffit DESP Publications 
yIv attanta, February 10-12, the Edi- 
ar, torial Committee of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals will lay 
nstancegam final plans for the Department’s 1944 year- 
book. This volume, which is concerned 
ndorf with creative teaching and creative learn- 
ing experiences, will be of unusual interest 
to teachers as well as principals. 
— The 1943 yearbook on citizenship educa- 
ournaLa (% Elementary Schools: the Frontline of 
on all Democracy, already is in its second print- 
ad mak "3: It may be obtained by writing to the 
ed Secretary of the Department, 1201 Six- 
tenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


st in thi Education in Lay Magazines 


you havi Tis Educational Research Service Cir- 
send ea cular No, 9, 1943 (28p. 25¢. Plano- 
in the graphed), reviews articles on education in 
articles i %n-educational magazines for September 
_ informal October, and November. 
n, adm 

write ¢ Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 


V., Was tities on NEA publications [Cont. on p. A-30] 
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Information for Your Students 
about Science at Work Today 


These Three General Electric Publications 
Are Available Free, in Limited Quantities 


pee) = THE STORY OF THE TURBINE 


TURBINE | This tells how Billy Madigan 

| built the first large turbine. . . how 
scientists and engineers harnessed a 
1200-mile-an-hour hurricane of super- 
hot steam . . . how turbines were 
developed for land and sea, and 
built in wartime quantity at wartime 
speed to make America more power- 
ful. Ask for GEB-129, 


THEY’RE TURBOSUPERCHARGED 


Illustrated with beautifully colored 

paintings of modern war planes, | 

this booklet explains in simple - | 
language the-history, the operation, | 
and the servicing of the turbosuper- 
charger, that device which helps 
airplanes breathe in the stratosphere. 
Ask for GEB-132. 





WHAT’S NEW IN THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE, Vol. Il 


The highlights of progress in re- 
search and engineering during the 
past year are presented in this pic- 
torial review. The booklet contains 
a collection of illustrated stories, se- 
lected from an educational view- 
point to cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Ask for GEB-127.. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior high 
schools. Write to General Electric Company, Dept. 6-318, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





x * * 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—**The World Today’ 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of General Electric are on their jobs pro- 
ducing war goods and buying over a million dollars of War 
Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


958-33-211 





“Write Box 609-JN Ocala, Fla., for Free Photo Story” 










School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 
registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field. 
Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
Member N.A.T.A. 


OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 


NEW ABSTINENCE SONGBOOK 
Prizes for its best use 

Help set America singing Abstinence Songs 
again. The best old and new are found in this 
16-page, 10-cent booklet, just off press, with 
music for every page. Songs are .suitable for 
homes, schools, churches and community “‘sings.”’ 
Leaders, lend a hand to give sobriety a break in 
a liquor-drenched America. 


Order from RILEY W. GEARY 
927 South Beacon Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use— 
RADIO MATS 
Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
co., IN 


«, INC. 
222 Oakridge Bivd., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
=) 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 Ha 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 
IS THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job... . Now, Mother’s little help- 
ers aren’t always as pleased with their home 


tasks as they might be nor even with their 





Photograph courtesy New Jersey 
Educational Review 


homework from school. But if this little tip 
concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve “‘attitude,’’ helps a 
child do his tasks with better grace—isn’t it worth considering?... 
Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 


and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel- 
come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 
in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 
happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned. 
... In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds; and in a quality 
product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 
greatest, there is a real scarcity. 

We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 
its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do. 
. « » There is something to be done, however—and although it might seem 
strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum—may we ask that when 


you stress ““‘Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you say “Reserve it for Home and 


only there when and where it can really help you.” 
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CLASSROOM HELPS’ 


‘The Soldier’s Health 


Y¢ THE WOMEN’S INTERESTS SECTION of the 
Publications Branch of the War Depart. 
ment has recently issued a Fact Sheet and 
suggested club program on “The Soldier 
and His Health Overseas.” This material 
which would be helpful for classroom rat 
is available upon request from the 
Women’s Interests Section, War Depart. 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education 


yy Tuts vorumeE, compiled under the di- 
rection of Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert 
Schueler of the Department of Education, 
Queens College, is available from. the 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. goth St. New 
York. $10. ‘ 
For Teachers of Handicapped 
Children 


Sy THE CHILD WITH A CLEFT PALATE is the 
title of a study recently published by the 
Speech Clinic of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. This booklet will be help- 
ful to teachers and parents of children with 
cleft palates. Single copies, free, 25¢ apiece 
in quantities. 

The Farthest Corner, published by the 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio, outlines the problem of cere- 
bral palsy in the United States in text and 
pictures and should be helpful to teachers 
and parents. Order from the Society. Free. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


March Red Cross Drive for 1944 
—A goal of $200,000,000 has been set. This 
must be met if the Red Cross is to continue 
its work on undiminished scale. 

February 2—Social Hygiene Dyy, 
sponsored by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 

February 13-19—Negro _ History 
Week. For information write to the Asso 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 gth St. N.W., Washington, 
oa... 

February 20-26—Brotherhood Week. 
For information and f.ee program aids 
write to the National Council of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York. 

March 25-31—China Book Week. For 


planning aids, consult your librarian. 
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Zone of Progress 


In AN AGE of progress in many fields, no advances have 
been more helpful to man than those made in medicine and 
surgery. 


One of the forces that has made it possible for this prog- 
ress to be rapid is synthetic organic chemistry. This science 
has provided those who manufacture pharmaceuticals with 
means of obtaining many new chemical materials from which 
to produce new chemical combinations. Synthetic organic 
chemicals are priceless raw materials in the eternal fight for 


health. 


Through the use of synthetic organic chemicals, many 
anesthetics have been developed. The number of these anes- 
thetics is of great value, since the physician can choose one 
suited to the patient’s needs. This means less shock and 
greater comfort for the patient, thus often contributing to 
his swifter recovery. 


Many other pharmaceuticals are made with the help of 
synthetic organic chemicals, Anti-malarial substances, syn- 
thetic adrenalin, man-made vitamins, anti-pyretics (to cut 
down fever), many kinds of sedatives, vehicles in which 
drugs are administered, and solvents used in extracting drugs 
from natural sources are some of the medicinal aids made 
possible by these chemicals. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Corporation, the Unit 
of UCC which pioneered in the field of synthetic organic 
chemistry, has made more than 160 synthetic organic chem- 
icals available in commercial quantities. Many of these 
chemicals are important in various ways in the pharmaceu- 
tical industry, 

Pharmaceutical manufacturers, and research and technical 
men in chemical and allied industries, are invited to send for a 
copy of the 100-page booklet M-2,* Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” 
which technically describes the properties and some of the uses 
of these chemicals in pharmaceutical and other fields. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SAVINGS FOR YOU! Synthetic 
chemicals in tank-car quanti- 
ties serve as solvents and raw 
materials throughout indus- 
try to make more and better 
things at less cost to you. 


MAGIC PLASTICS! Wonderful 
plastics that look like glass, 
stretch like rubber, and which 
are proof against water, sun- 
light, oils, and many chemicals 
are made from VINYLITE syn- 
thetic resins. 


Riana sy 


COLD-PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-freeze in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 


i Ail 
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MAN-MADE All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture.Here’s hope 
for tires for you in the future. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [Ja§ New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 





ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company _ Plastics Division of Carbide and 
United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
















We believe in the extension of Civil Serv- 
ice. Your membership in our Association 
entails no duties, yet will be of material 
help. This low cost group insurance is 


GOOD NEWS" 


2. 


When the mails bring them facts on the ad- 
vantages of membership in the FPEA, school 
teachers are sorry they didn’t know about our 
Association sooner. 


There are many advantages. Here is one im- 
portant and immediate advantage: as a public 
school employee and a member of our Asso- 
ciation, YOU are eligible to apply for FPEA 
low cost, group insurance . .. creating your 
own individual security and freedom from 
worry about your loved ones. 

This is legal reserve insurance . . . issued by 
two nationally known companies with assets 
over 195 million dollars! More than $10,000,- 
000 has been paid to date on claims of our 
members. 


NOTE THE LOW GROUP RATES. For 
complete information, without the slightest 
obligation, send us the coupon TODAY. No 
salesman will call upon you. You merely re- 
ceive all the facts by mail; then decide at your 
leisure. 


TYPICAL 
EXAMPLES 


Semi-Annual 
Premiums 


a worth-while inducement for you to join. Age 30 












Without obligation, mail complete information I 
can study at my leisure. 


Ae eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseneeree eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseseeseess ese seeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeseseeeseess 
Adena eeeeeereneeeenreneeneeeeseeee ees sseeeeeeeneneneeeeeeeseeeeeeseeseeeeeeereeesssseseeee 


$3.25 per $1,000* 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW on 3° 


3.41 per 1,000 


F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451—J, Denver, Colo. Age 40 


3.96 per 1,000 


Age 50 
6.96 per 1,000 


*No medical examination 
for $1,000, $2,000 or 
$3,000 if you're a stan- 
dard risk. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a ¢ 

selection of graduate and undergra, on 
Courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin. 
tendents. If you require credits for Certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum. 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs 
The regular University facilities are avail. 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—off 


: er ma 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 


enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
‘UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 


« 

WRITE for illustrated booklet wh; " 

scribes the many advantages m the Teac 

> ge od zane 4 1944. Address Office of 
e Registrar, dM 

Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa — 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 











Business and credit references are requested 

from all advertisers in this section. The rate 

is 25¢ per word for over 210,000 circulation. 

Final closing date for each issue is the 5th of 

the month preceding—i.e. March Issue closes 
‘ February 5 


LLL —————————— SEE 





BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘“‘Heaven and Hell,” 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


ee 


COINS AND STAMPS 


LL 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist. 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢, American 
i? ae Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
i. ¥. 
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FILMS 
A SAD at Oo Le Se 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND _ FILMS. Free 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, ,New 
Jersey. 
LN eee 
HOBBIES 
oS eile 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., = ass 
sorted $2.00. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ee ______. 


VISUAL AIDS 





NEW OUTLINE OF HISTORY ‘illustrated _ 
famous coins. Presented as Story of Civilization, is 
“March of Money’. Twelve binder-sized album h * 
Contains 24 realistic stamp facsimiles of _ . 
seum’s great historical coins. Only $1.20 ag 
Check or money-order Historical Coinings inl 
tary, 3659 Clay Street, San Francisco 18, HROUG 
Ideal for teachers and gifts. SOLD ONLY T 
MAIL. 


Jante 
CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs. 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, ty 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View ’ 
Meadville, Penna, 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 


Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 


now offers: 





These materials have been prepared under the super- | 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders | 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 





- aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, | 
om 1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various or for any of the materials described above, mail the 

juested scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 

roe: clude the newest achievements of American research and Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 

Sth of each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

- Close ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 


Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 


see Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


G? See 
s, Semi- 
2 pages, 
9999, 51 
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School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 
ele a a “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 
Be eee “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 
Sistah “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
gene “Amber and Amperes” 
erence “Today’s Ben Franklins” 
eg eee “Science in Everyday Things” 
[1] Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 
[J Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


Charts on Everyday Electricity 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is 2 charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 


Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. C1] “The Incandescent Lamp”; [] “The Electric Toaster”; 
ited = . oi. as apa : 0 “The Electric Motor”; [] “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 
ven sheet ro on Everyday Electricity are available [1 Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 


ith without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two School Service 


stpal 
Se colors. Tey show how common electrical appliances ; — 
HROUG Work, an’ are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth we ee 
grades. | ‘ur are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” School 
s, ln The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 
Compan) Vacuun ( leaner.” City P.O. No. State 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


New Textbooks and Workbooks for the War Emerges 


Schools are helping to win the war by introducing new textbooks which educate young pupils to un. ‘erstand 


and prepare for the war effort. 


Spirit is the chief essential to success. 


The people whose morale is best +i] win. 


With the present shortage of teachers in many places, a complete service of textbooks, workbooks and teachers 


manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. 
DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 

1944 edition containing the Moscow, Tehran, and 
Cairo conferences. Large size 20 by 26 inches, price 
only 20c, postpaid. Newly printed in brilliant colors 
to accompany 

THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
which begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with 
sympathetic understanding. 1943 printing. Complete 
workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities. 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures 
in Language. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured throughout 
the series, with a history of aviation in the second 


reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he was a 
pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. A complete, helpful, modern course of study 
by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses 


in Electricity and Machines in the regular study of 
Physics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

was written since the beginning of the war and brings 

home to every one the vital and basic services of 

Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photo- 

chemistry and Plastics. The future of Plastics is 


unlimited. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A 1944 pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest. report 
of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes 
of our history which are an inspiration to the young, 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
Copyright 1943. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a unit 
study of American institutions. A simple, clear-cut 
American history for high schools. Workbook. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate 
the democratic way of life. New edition copyright 


1943. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account 
of the present war, and studies readjustments to 
follow the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and 
their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER’'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
treats the Moscow Conference, the pay-as-you-go tax 
and Russia’s abolition of the Third International. The 
first chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters 
have suggestions for winning the peace. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 

GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. Copyright 1943. Global and Polar 
Projection maps. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 

A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 

GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in food 
economy. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 
mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm had the good fortune to have 
an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, now in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 
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